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^  eeight  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  hie  Jtite.  If  he  reeolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearless.^DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  ELECTION. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  special  prejudices  that 
turned  the  scale  against  Mr  Hooker  at  the  Plymouth 
election  on  Wednesday,  whether  he  was  rejected  because 
he  is  a  Dissenter  or  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  because  the 
dockyard  labourers  resent  the  economies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  because  the  publicans  are  offended  by  its 
Licensing  Bill  of  last  session,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
bis  defeat  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  party  in  power.  The 
loss  of  one  particular  seat  to  the  Liberals  is  not  much  ; 
but  the  loss  to  Mr  Gladstone  of  seat  after  seat,  of  nearly 
every  seat  that  has  been  contested  during  the  present 
year,  is  ominous.  It  may  not  bo  that  Toryism  is  in¬ 
creasing  ;  but  it  is  certain,  in  spite  of  the  confident 
assertion  of  its  members  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Mini¬ 
stry  has  lost  favour.  Mr  Gladstone  found  his  followers 
stubborn  and  often  rebellious  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session  :  he  has  had  abundant  proof,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  furnished  by  elections  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have 
occurred,  that  his  followers  are  yet  more  stubborn  and 
rebellious  in  the  country ;  and  perhaps  this  has  been 
demonstrated  most  clearly  of  all  by  the  Plymouth  elec¬ 
tors,  who  preferred  an  incompetent  stranger  like  Mr 
Bates  to  a  local  worthy  like  Mr.  Booker. 

Mr  Bates  appears  to  have  triumphed,  not  because  he 
is  a  Conservative,  wealthy  enough  to  dispense  with 
rhetoric,  and  even  grammar,  in  his  read  speeches,  but 
because  he  is  an  opponent  of  the  Government,  and  as 
such  was  able  to  alienate  from  the  Liberal  ranks  a  good 
quarter  of  their  usual  voting  power,  and,  while  one-half  I 
of  that  quarter  was  content  to  give  him  the  negative  sup¬ 
port  of  not  voting  against  him,  to  secure  the  active  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  other  half.  All  the  disaffected  Liberals  were 


with  him,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to  him  ;  and  probably 
the  reporters  s^  truly  that  the  most  formidable  cause  of 
disaffection  is  Mr  Bruce’s  scheme,  or  jrhost  of  a  scheme. 


disaffection  is  Mr  Bruce’s  scheme,  or  ghost  of  a  scheme, 
for  amending  the  present  system  of  public-house  licensing 
and  regulation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  publicans 
make  a  strong  party  among  less  than  five  thousand 


electors,  being  in  the  proportion*  of  one  publican  to  every 
fourteen  electors ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  publicans 


voted  to  a  man  against  Mr  Booker,  besides  using  •  all 
their  influence  with '  their  customers,  we  can  easily  see 
why  Mr  Bates  was  successful.  Doubtless,  the  Morning 
Advertiser  is  correct  in  vaunting  his  election  as  a 
licensed  victuallers*  victory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  licensed 
victuallers  are  putting  forwaid  their  strength,  or  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  in  res^iness  to  use  it,  whenever  occasion 
serves,  in  every  constituency  throughout  the  country. 
This  is,perhap8,the  most  important  consideration  that  the 
Plymouth  election  helps  to  bring  into  notice ;  and  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  one.  The  downfall  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  is  an  unimportant  contingency  in  comparison  with 
the  danger  of  a  public-house  tyranny  that  threatens  us ; 
and  some  may  think  that,  if  for  nothing  else,  the 
Government  deserves  to  fall  because  of  its  folly  in 
arousing,  and  indirectly  arming,  this  sleeping  enemy. 
M  r  Bruce  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  multitude  of  angry 
passions  by  his  ill-contrived  Licensing  Bill ;  and  then, 


alarmed  at  the  opposition  he  had  provoked,  withdrew  it 
as  recklessly  as  he  had  advanced  it.  Thereby  he  has  only 
obtained  the  usual  reward  of  impetuous  cowards.  He 
has  gained  nothing  by  withdrawing  the  Bill.  He  has 
only  revealed  his  plans,  or  the  plans  of  those  in  whoso 
hands  he  has  placed  himself,  to  his  antagonists,  and 
encouraged  them  to  fierce  resistance.  He  has  rendered 
it  of  extreme  importance  that  the  battle  shall  be  fought 
out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  although  he  has 
made  it  more  than  likely  that  he,  and  his  associates  in 
office,  will  be  worsted  in  the  fight,  and  that  it  will  bo 
carried  on  by  other  leaders.  Certain  it  is  that,  the 
longer  the  war  is  delayed,  the  greater  will  be  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  ending  it  satisfactorily.  The  accidental  vacan¬ 
cies  that  arise  in  the  present  Parliament  are,  nearly  all 
of  them,  being  filled  by  men  who,  if  not  elected  solely 
to  support  the  publicans’  interests,  are  pledged  to  servo 
those  interests  *,  and,  unless  the  question  is  settled  by 
this  Parliament,  we  must  expect  that  the  next  one  will 
be  of  a  sort  much  less  competent  to  settle  it  impartially. 
A  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  publicans’  and 
teetotallers’  delegates,  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
assembly,  ill-fitted  to  airive  at  any  satisfactoiy  adjustment 
of  the  licensing  difficulty,  and  worse  fitted  to  engage 
in  other  legislative  work  :  yet  that  is  what  we  must  do 
prepared  for  if  Mr  Bruce’s  ghost  is  not  promptly  laid. 

The  prospect,  put  before  us  anew  by  the  Plymouth 
election,  of  the  supremacy,  or  great  power,  of  the  pub¬ 
lican  interest  in  Parliament,  is  not  alone  unwelcome  as 
it  affects  the  licensing  question.  Everybody  knows  how 
much  our  representative  system  is  impaired  by  the 
interference  with  it  of  public-house  connections.  Even 
when  members  are  not  specially  chosen  to  advocate  the 
publican  interest,  the  publican  influence  is  generally,  and 
often  successfully,  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  worst  men. 
This  is  a  crying  evil  already.  If  it  is  to  be  increased,  it 
will  become  unbearable.  But  we  may  lessen  it,  if  we 
will.  The  Ballot  itself  will  do  much  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  are  various  remedial  measures  connected 
with  the  Ballot  that  are  still  more  important,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  genuine  reformers  will  do  their 
utmost  to  have  them  incorporated  in  the  Elections  Bill 
that  is  to  bo  pushed  forward  next  year.  If  secret  voting 
is  an  unfortunate  expedient,  necessary  as  a  check  upon 
bribery  and  intimidation,  yet  only  tolerable  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  that  which  it  is  meant  to  correct,  there  will  bo 
nothing  but  good  in  such  measures  as  those  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  prevent  the  use  of  public-houses  as  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  or  election  agencies  of  any  sort,  and  to 
hinder  in  every  way  possible  all  the  methods  of  corruption 
that  find  in  public-houses  their  most  congenial  channels. 
If  we  dare  not  hope  for  any  speedy  adoption  of  some 
scheme  for  representing  minorities — which  would  bo  the 
only  thoroughly  efficient  check  upon  all  class-tyrannies 
— even  such  a  partial  measure  as  Mr  Forster’s  Bill  of 
last  year  would  work  much  benefit.  Thus  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  next  session  of  Parliament  shall  see, 
not  only  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  very  perplexing 
licensing  problem,  but  also  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
electoral  machinery.  If  we  are  further  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  measures  by  such  discreditable 
occurrences  as  the  Plymouth  election,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  regretted. 
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THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

Selfishness,  it  has  been  said,  oftener  springs  from  a 
want  of  imagination  than  from  a  want  of  heart.  If  we 
mean  selfish  conduct,  this  saying  is,  doubtless,  true. 
People,  who  are  not  selfishly  ^disposed,  do  selfish  acts 
from  a  want  of  power  to  imagine  the  eflfect  of  their 
actions  upon  others.  They  do  not  mean  to  injure,  but 
they  do  it,  because  they  have  not  a  sufficiently  lively 
imagination  to  put  themselves  at  the  point  of  view  of 
other  people.  A  striking  illustration  may  be  found  in 
the  attitude  so  generally  taken  up  by  men  towards 
women’s  hospitals  and  women  doctors.  Their  imagi¬ 
nation  is  active  enough  to  conjure  up  the  picture  of 
themselves  consulting,  and  being  treated  by,  a  lady 
doctor;  and, according  to  the  maladies  they  are  thinking 
of,  the  picture  is  either  ludicrous  or  disgusting.  But 
they  altogether  lack  the  power — or,  if  they  have  the 
power,  they  neglect  to  exercise  it — of  putting  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  case,  and  considering  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  women  obliged,  whatever  their  ailment,  to 
go  to  men-doctors.  They  forget  that  women  have  the 
same  sense  of  modesty  as  themselves,  only  in  a  more 
intense  degree ;  and  they  fancy  that,  because  women 
are  of  a  different  sex,  the  laws  of  psychology  are  sus¬ 
pended.  Custom,  no  doubt,  goes  a  long  way  to  reconcile 
women  to  their  fate,  just  as  custom  would,  in  time,  blunt 
the  stings  of  shamefacedness  in  men;  but  we  forget 
that  every  young  woman  has  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
being  shocked  over  and  over  again,  before  she  is  able  to 
bear  her  fate  with  resignation.  One  must  have  had  a 
very  small  experience  who  does  not  know,  or  has  not 
heard,  of  cases  in  which  a  reluctance  to  consult  male 
physicians  has  cost  young  girls  much  suffering,  and 
sometimes  irreparable  injury. 

In  contending  for  the  treatment  of  women  by  women, 
we  are  not  encouraging  the  vice  of  prudery.  There  are 
many  maladies  of  so  purely  unsexual  a  character,  that 
they  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  treated  indifferently 
by  men  or  women.  It  would  be  painfully  ludicrous  if  a 
woman  could  not  be  operated  upon  for  cataract  by  a  man, 
or  a  man  could  not  have  an  arm  set  by  a  woman.  And 
even  in  regard  to  diseases  that  affect  the  sexual  system, 
there  are  very  serious  cases  in  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  best  assistance  could  be  had,  irrespective  of  the 
sex  of  the  patient  or  operator.  But,  making  all  fair 
allowance  for  those  cases,  there  remain  the  ordinary 
troubles  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  sexual 
system,  and  here  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  impro¬ 
priety,  as  a  general  rule,  of  one  sex  being  treated  by  the 
other.  Such  a  separation  is  recommended  by  considera¬ 
tions  not  only  of  taste,  but  of  morality.  By  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  medical  profession,  now  practically  in  the 
hands  of  men,  women  are  the  great  sufferers.  The  dis¬ 
orders  of  their  system  are  more  numerous  and  frequent 
than  those  of  men,  and  they  are  consequently  obliged 
oftener  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  appearing  before  the 
doctor.  W omen  suffer  far  more  by  the  monopoly  of  men 
than  men  would  suffer  by  a  monopoly  of  women.  If  it 
be  said  that  women  are  indifferent  on  the  subiect.  and 


seems  to  be  to  sacrifice  health,  if  necessary  to 
blissful  ignorance  which  is  called  innoc^e.  R 
exposure  of  women  to  male  doctors  appears  to  be  i 
sistent  with  the  general  policy,  it  is  only  in  appea^^*^* 
Another  principle  comes  in,  that  the  suffering  of  th 
individual  are  disregarded,  provided  the  species  attain! 
the  level  that  is  expected.  The  number  of  women  who  * 
indelicate  cases,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  men  for  advi  ^ 
constitutes  at  any  given  time  but  a  fraction  of  the  pon^ 
lation,  and  the  keenness  of  their  suffering  does  n  t 
impair  the  general  standard  of  modesty.  Society  it 
generally  a  remorseless  legislator  ;  provided  it  gains  it« 
point  by  turning  out  a  certain  number  of  well-trained 
girls  every  year,  it  cares  but  little  to  count  the  cost.  If 
one  of  its  victims  were  to  address  society,  and  complain 
that  after  inculcating  upon  her  the  straitest  virtue*^  and 
intensifying  her  modesty  to  a  point  of  extreme  sensibility 
it  nevertheless  subjected  her  to  the  wanton  cruelty 
I  of  exposure  to  meu-dootors,  society  would,  perhaps^ 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  that  was  an  immodest 
complaint.  The  case  for  poor  women  is  even  stronijer 
than  for  ladies  of  high  degree.  The  natural  and  acquired 
modesty  of  ladies  is  tempered  by  education,  by  foresight 
and  utility,  but  with  poor  unlettered  women  modesty  is  a. 
blind,  unreasoning,  and  sometimes  irrational  impulse^ 
They  will  not  weigh  considerations  of  utility,  but  will 
be  restrained  by  their  instinctive  feeling  until  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  resist,  when  danger  to  their  lifa 
compels  them  to  seek  the  dreaded  interview. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  modesty,  there- 
is,  at  the  present  time,  a  special  propriety  in  having  a 
hospital  for  women  managed  hy  women.  Since  women 
are  refused  admission  to  the  general  hospitals  along  with 
men,  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  step  towards  the  medical 
education  of  women,  to  have  hospitals  in  which  they  can 
be  trained.  We  hope  soon  to  see  a  large  flourishing 
hospital  for  women-doctors,  with  a  proper  teaching 
staff.  In  this  way  the  vexed  question  of  the  medical 
education  of  women  may  obtain  a  temporary  solution* 
If  a  hospital  were  erected  for  eighty  beds,  and  adequate 
teaching  provided,  women  could  obtain  all  the  education 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  At  present  they  are- 
shut  out  from  a  degree,  but  if  once  a  number  of  pro» 
perly  qualified  women  were  ready  to  practise.  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  obliged  to  interpose,  and  ^ve  them  the 
means  of  taking  a  diploma.  The  injustice  of  their 


pital  for  women  in  Marylebone.  It  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
fortnight  on  a  small  scale,  provision  being  m^e  for  ten 
patients.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  promoters- 
hope  to  have  thirty  beds.  We  trust  that  they  will  be 
successful,  and  that  very  soon  we  shall  see  not  thirty^ 
but  eighty,  beds  at  least.  All  who  wish  to  see  justice 
done  to  women  in  medicine  ought  to  come  forward  with 
a  liberal  hand.  The  hospital  will  be  local,  but  the  effects 
of  it  will  be  national.  On  a  small  scale,  something 
thoroughly  practical  and  thoroughly  satisfaotoiy  can. 
be  done  for  the  education  of  lady-doctors.  This  hos¬ 
pital,  therefore,  appeals  to  all  friends  of  the 
wherever  they  may  live,  for  the  example  of  it  will  be  a 

power  everywhere.  , 

The  necessity  of  such  a  hospital  is  best  seen  ^  ^ 
nature  of  the  arguments  directed  against  it.  A  f  ® 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  writes  against  it 
upon  certain  curious  reasons.  He  says  the  p<wr  have  a 
right  to  the  highest  medical  skill,  and  this, 
time  at  least,  can  only  be  found  among  Women, 

however,  must  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
because  modesty  is  a  barrier  to  their  attending  the  ex 
ing  hospitals,  and  they  cannot  have  hospitals  o 
own,  because  they  have  not  the  highest  m^i^  s  • 
Every  line  of  this  argument  is  a  fallacy.  In  the 
place,  the  new  hospital  will  be  an  addition  to,  not  a  su 
stitute  for,  existing  hospitals.  No  poor  woman 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  operated  upon  y 
Ferguson,  Mr  Thomson,  or  other  eminent 
if  the  very  poor  have  a  right  to  the  aid  of  t  e  a 
men,  what  is  the  right  of  that  enormous  mass  o 
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public  who  are  too  rich  to  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  and 
too  poor  to  pay  fOT  the  “  highest  talent  ?”  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  poor  women  who,  of  their  own 
free  choice,  resort  to  the  woman’s  hospital  have  not  much 
better  advice  than  thousands  who  pay  dearly  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  men  who  barely  succeeded  in  scrambling  through 
their  examination.  Through  such  flimsy  fallacies  shines 
transparent  the  deep-rooted  trade-unionism  that  prevails 
among  doctors.  They  think  their  already  overcrowded 
profession  will  be  inundated  with  women,  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  if  the  women  succeed,  they  will  displace 
only  a  certain  amount  of  the  residuum  that  at  present 
passes  through  the  sieve  of  examinations.  Only  the 
least  competent  members  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
starved  out,  and,  if  it  is  in  feir  competition,  the  public 
will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  general  standard  of 
ability  and  competence  will  be  rais^  by  an  accession  of 
female  talent.  Experience  will  tear  from  medical  eyes 
this  film  of  misconceived  self-interest,  which  at  present 
prompts  them  to  the  ungenerous  course  of  trying  to  stop 
a  new  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women,  for  no 
reason  but  that  it  is  not,  like  all  the  other  hospitals,  to 
‘be  a  monopoly  for  men.  When  the  poor  women  read  of 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians,  who 
would  rather  they  should  go  without  the  facilities  of  a 
new  hospital  than  be  treated  by  lady-doctors,  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  motive  of  such  con¬ 
siderate  attention.  And  for  poor  and  rich  alike,  this 
hospital  for  women  is  an  opportunity  for  a  most  desirable 
form  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  first  step,  let  us 
hope,  towards  removing  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  women  desirous  of  entering  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  have  to  contend. 


THE  LATEST  SPANISH  CRISIS. 


The  crisis  which  culminated  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  after  a  stormy  session  of  seventeen 
hours’  duration,  in  the  suspension  of  the  Cortes  until 
next  year,  presents  probably  the  strangest  features  which 
haveyet  made  themselves  visible  in  Spanish  complications. 
They  were,  unhappily,  only  too  characteristic.  There 
was  not  an  incident  of  the  whole  affair  which  did  not 
testify  unmistakably  to  the  place  of  its  occurrence.  It 
is  still  a  distinction  of  unfortunate  Spain  that,  in  con¬ 
temporary  Europe  at  least,  there  does  not  exist  a  country 
in  which  the  scenes  of  last  week  in  the  palace  of  the 
Legislature  at  Madrid  could  find  a  parallel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  there  are  numerous 
political  parties  in  Spain.  Not  to  transcend  the  epoch 
of  the  September  Revolution,  there  have  been  always 
the  Progressists  or  Progressist-Democrats  led  by  Prim 
and  Sagasta,  the  Unionists  under  the  leadership  of 
Serrano  and  Topete,  the  Republicans  formed  out  of  the 
advanced  members  of  the  old  Democrat  party,  the  Car- 
lists,  or  the  party  of  the  Salic  Law,  and  the  Alfonsists  or 
Isabellinos.  Still,  however,  so  long  as  the  alliance 
between  the  Progressists  and  the  Unionists  subsisted, 
the  Government  could  always  rely  on  a  majority  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  of  Deputies  against 
the  united  oppositions.  Even  so  long  as  the  alliance  of 
the  Progressists  among  themselves  seemed  assured  to  a 
Progressist  Cabinet,  t&re  was  still  a  majority,  though 
but  a  slight  one.  It  was  not  until  personal  and 
political  animosities  had  separated  the  Unionists  from 
the  Progressists,  and  a  rancorous  schism  within  the  Pro¬ 
gressists  themselves  had  divided  the  strength  of  the 
greatest  of  the  revolutionary  parties,  that  Spanish  politics 
took  that  air  of  total  uncertainty  from  which  there  now 
appears  no  hope  of  escape.  There  is  no  longer  on  any 
Bide,  or  under  any  leader,  a  party  which  has  the  faintest 
pretensions  to  command  a  majority  of  votes.  Whatever 
Diajorities  are  produced  from  day  to  day  by  the  influences 
of  transient  motives  and  events,  are  merely  made  up  by 
the  passing  combination  of  independent  fractions,  often 
from  contradictory  impulses,  and  always  for  temporary 
purposes.  What  one  coalition  effects  to-day,  another 
^alition  can  reject  to-morrow.  There  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
fruce  of  guiding  power.  The  only  thing  that  is  certain 
18  uncertainty;  and  anarchy  is  the  only  established 


order.  The  riot  in  the  Chamber  has  not,  as  yet,  brought 
destruction  to  the  throne,  fiat  it  is  sapping  the  faunda- 
tions  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  already  sapped  tho 
foundations  of  the  public  credit.  A  little  more  of  such 
frantic  impotence,  and  the  result  is  not  far  off. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  resignation  of  the  Serrano 
Ministry,  the  last  Ministry  of  Conciliation  as  it  watf 
styled  from  being  the  last  which  represented  the  uniteil 
forces  of  the  makers  of  the  revolution,  announced  tho 
opening  of  the  anarchical  period  of  recent  Spanish 
administration.  Indications  of  its  imminence  had  nob 
been  wanting  for  some  time  previously.  It  was  not> 
however,  until  that  eventful  night  in  which  the  Doko 
de  la  Torre  complained  that  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea  was 
already  forgotten,  and  Sagasta  denounced  the  obsti  nato 
folly  of  the  theorists  who  could  hope  to  maintain  tho 
revolution  b^  banishing  from  power  an  important 
section  of  its  supporters,  that  the  division  in  tho 
counsels  of  the  Progressist  party  became  a  fact  that  could 
no  longer  be  concealed  or  extenuated.  The  Unionistn 
retired  from  office  loudly  murmuring  against  tho 
ambitious  ingratitude  of  their  tillies,  and  bearing  with 
them  into  their  exile  tho  veteran  Sagasta,  w  hoso 
influence  over  the  less  Radical  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressist  party  was  so  soon  to  make  itself  felt.  A  purely 
Progressist  Cabinet,  under  the  Premiership  of  Senor 
Ruiz  Zorrilla,  the  fiery  young  leader  whoso  confid  enco 
or  presumprion  had  done  most  to  precipitate  tho 
secession,  assumed  the  government  of  tho  State. 
Standing  apart  in  various  attitudes  of  expectancy,  tho 
various  irreconcilable  oppositions  observed  the  division 
in  the  ranks  of  their  old  antagonists,  and  awaited  the 
moment  when  the  progress  of  the  disintegrating  process 
should  allow  them  to  intervene  with  dangerous  thorough- 
ness  and  efficacy.  That  moment  was  not  long  in 
arriving. 

A  suspension  of  the  Cortes  until  the  1st  of  October 
had  been  the  consequence  of  the  Ministerial  crisis  which 
called  Ruiz  Zorrilla  to  power.  In  the  interim,  it 
became  evident  the  Progressist  party  was  by  no  mean* 
unanimous  in  an  approval  of  the  self-assertive  policy 
which  had  borne  them  to  isolated  supremacy  in  tho 
State.  An  influential  section  regretted  the  breakinf^ 
of  the  old  ties  which  had  so  long  bound  them  to  tho 
Unionists  and  the  Unionists  to  them.  They  regp*etted 
still  more  the  evident  tendency  of  their  new  leader,, 
Zorrilla,  to  seek  in  the  patronage  or  goodwill  of  tho 
Castelar  Republicans  a  makeweight  for  the  loss  of  moro 
Conservative  associates.  They  found  in  their  old  leader^ 
Sagasta,  a  statesman  who  seemed  to  them  to  answer  to 
their  own  feelings,  and  whose  undaunted  resolution  to 
share  the  adversity  of  old  colleagues  and  friends  seemefl 
to  point  him  out  as  likely  to  have  the  power,  and  certain 
to  have  the  courage,  necessary  to  close  tho  open  breach 
and  restore  the  shaken  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  still  more  numerous  section  of  the  Progressists  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  liberation  from  Conservative  trammels,  and 
emphatically  encouraged  the  Premier  in  his  advances 
towards  that  pronounced  democracy  which  had  alarmed 
the  more  moderate  or  more  timid  members  of  the  party. 
The  election  to  the  Presidency  of  tho  Congress  of 
Deputies,  the  Spanish  Speakership  of  tho  Commons, 
but  with  more  authority  than  tho  Speakership  carri^ 
among  us,  gave  the  occasion  for  another  disruption,  this 
time  among  the  Progressists  themselves. 

The  Radical  Rivero  was  the  adopted  candidate  of  tho 
Zorrilla  Cabinet.  His  nomination  awoke  a  universal  pro¬ 
test  among  the  Conservative  classes.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  it  began  to  bo  whispered  that  Sagasta  would 
allow  himself  to  be  put  forw’ard  as  a  competitor  for  tho 
disputed  dignity,  that  the  latent  discord  blazed  forth  iii 
the  Progressist  party.  When  the  hour  of  polling  arrived, 
it  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  a  third  of  the  followers  oi 
Ruiz  Zorrilla  could  be  depended  on  to  vote  against  Hum 
Zorrilla’s  nominee.  Tho  process  of  disintegration  was 
completed.  The  Republican,  the  Carlist,  and  the  Alfon- 
sino  were  at  liberty  to  utilise  the  grand  oppoHunity 
according  as  each  might  deem  most  conducive  to  tho 
particular  object  that  each  had  in  view.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  bore  Uttle  love  to  any  monarchical  party,  but. 
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where  the  Zorrillists  were  unquestionably  the  least 
monarchical,  inclination  and  expediency  alike  enlisted 
them  on  the  side  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Carlists  and 
Alfonsists  were  led  by  opposite  reasons  to  the  adoption 
of  the  opposite  conduct.  It  was  thus  that  within  three 
years  from  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the  revolution 
were  already  exposed,  through  the  quarrels  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  forces  themselves,  to  the  mercy  of  opponents  only 
interested  in  securing  their  own  profit  from  the  chances 
afforded  by  the  situation.  The  result  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  game  showed  that  the  votes  of  the  Bourbonist 
partisans,  the  Carlists  especially,  had  quite  sufficed 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  existing  Cabinet.  Senor  Buiz 
Zorrilla  was  driven  to  tender  his  resignation,  which 
King  Amadeo  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept.  A 
Sagastist  Ministry,  under  the  lead  of  Senor  Malcampo, 
came  to  office.  But  the  main  result  of  the  incident  was 
the  knowledge  derived  by  the  Carlists  that,  at  any 
moment,  an  easily-conceivable  conjunction  of  circum¬ 
stances  would  always-make  them  the  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  the  existing  Ministry.  It  was  a  dangerous  know¬ 
ledge  for  the  sworn  foes  of  the  new  regime  to  possess. 
The  recent  crisis  has  shown  that  they  have  again  had 
the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  mischievous 
activity. 

Of  course,  a  suspension  of  the  Cortes  followed  on  the 
political  distractions  amid  which  the  Malcampo  Ministry 
bail  taken  rise.  The  suspension  did  not,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  long,  and,  nearly  six  weeks  ago,  the  Cabinet  made 
their  debut  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
at  present  upon  the  scheme  of  defraudation  which  formed 
BO  important  a  feature  of  their  financial  policy.  Neither 
is  there  any  call  for  an  analysis  of  those  debates  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  International  Association  which 
opened  the  boundless  torrents  of  Spanish  eloquence  for 
a  weary  three  weeks  of  relevant  or  irrelevant  talk.  The 
great  business  of  a  Spanish  Cortes  seems  to  be  either 
to  do  nothing  or  to  bo  engaged  in  assisting  at  the 
upsetting  of  tJie  Ministry.  Having  done  nothing  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  the  upsetting  of  the  Ministry. 

On  Friday  last  the  final  battle  began.  The  opening 
skirmish  liad  taken  place  a  couple  of  days  previously  on 
the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Zorrillist  Moncasi’s 
motion  of  censure  on  the  Government. 

A  Carlist  member,  Senor  Ochoa,  proposed  a  motion, 
whose^  effect  would  bo  to  declare  the  advisability  of 
restoring  those  religions  Orders  which  had  been  ban¬ 
ished  and  expropriated  by  the  Provisional  Government 
three  3’^ears  ago,  and  whose  outlawry  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Constituent  Cortes  in  1869.  The  advanced  Pro¬ 
gressists,  under  Rniz  Zorrilla,  as  well  as  the  Republicans, 
had  been  leaders  in  that  attack  on  the  religious  orders. 
Now,  liowever,  they  were  so  bitterly  exasperated  against 
the  Sagastist  Cabinet  that  it  was  to  bo  calculated  on  as  a 
probability  at  least,  that  their  present  action  would  be 
decided  by  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  announced  the  resolution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  oppose  the  Carlist  proposal.  The  Carlists 
pushed  the  matter  to  a  vote.  When  the  names  were 
read  out  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  counted  in  vain 
on  the  disaffection  of  the  parties  of  Zorrilla  and  Castelar. 
The  avowed  opponents  of  every  form  of  ecclesiasticism 
had  joined  their  suffrages  to  the  most  advanced  Catholics 
in  the  House,  in  order  to  overturn  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
thus  again  that  the  Carlists  have  been  able  to  exploit  the 
dissensions  of  their  enemies.  Of  course,  the  Carlists 
bear  no  special  ill-will  to  the  Malcampo  Ministry.  It  is 
sufficient  lor  the  Ministry  to  bo  a  Ministry.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Carlists  to  extend  an  impartial  hostility  to 
every  combination  of  politicians  who  may  sit  on  the 
banco  azuly  the  Treasury  bench  as  we  should  call  it,  under 
the  hated  Savoyard.  They  aided  the  Sagastists  to  expel 
Ruiz  Zori’illa.  They  now  make  use  of  the  Zorrillists  to 
assail  the  Sagastist  domination.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate 
Uie  political  situation  when  such  manoeuvres  are  feasible. 

mov’o  that  is  made  in  the  complicated  game 
ol  Spanish  politics  lead  to  worse  confusion.  Spain 
IB  even  in  worse  plight  than  France. 


_  _  _  _ _  ^ 

LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Before  Mr  Disraeli  took  his  celebrated  leap  in  th 
dark,  the  favourite  cry  of  the  Conservative  orators  was 
that  the  Liberals  were  trying  to  Americanise  our  institutions 
In  so  far  as  the  Liberals  endeavoured  to  make  the 
representation  really  representative  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  being  an  oligarchical  sham,  they  might  have  been 
accused  of  following  any  constitution  * 
liberal  than 


been 

-  -  that  was  more 

our  own.  As  regards  the  Americans,  the 
charge  of  borrowing  must  be  made  to  rest  on  them, 
not  on  us.  We  have  borrowed,  and  can  borrow,  very 
little  from  them;  they  have  borrow^  nearly  *  every¬ 
thing  from  us,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  From  the 
political  writers  of  the  last  century  they  took  the  idea 
that  a  free  constitution  was  one  in  which  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions  were  kept  rigorously  apart— at 
daggers  drawn.  Upon  this  radical  misconception  of 
the  character  of  our  parliamentary  system,  they  founded 
the  office  and  the  turmoils  of  the  Presidency.  Instead  of 
making  the  President  what  our  Prime  Minister  is,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  legislature,  they  set  him  up  to  rule  over 
Congress  without  giving  him  any  power  to  do  so.  Con- 
stitution-mongering  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  United 
States.  The  energy  and  inventiveness  of  its  citizens  have 
been  directed  to  the  creation  of  a  rude  abundance  of 
material  wealth  and  elementary  education.  The  only 
problem  it  has  yet  attempted  to  solve  is  how,  with  the  social 
institutions  and  mechanical  skill  of  England,  to  obtain 
great  and  rapid  returns  from  a  new  country  and  a  virgin 
soil.  The  United  States  have  no  House  of  Lords,  because 
they  had  no  aristocracy ;  they  could  not :  an  aristocracy 
grows,  it  cannot  be  made  to  order. 

In  planting  E^gllBh  institutions  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  found  a  place,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
diffusion  of  wealth,  the  great  spur  to  improvement— the 
distress  of  a  portion  of  the  population — was  wanting.  It 
has  therefore  taken  a  longer  time  to  get  rid,  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  evils  for  which  we  in  this  country  were  soon 
obliged  to  find  a  remedy.  Slavery,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  English  colonies; 
and,  if  we  were  before  America  in  emancipation,  it  was  only 
because  the  question  was  a  colonial  one,  and  did  not,  as  in 
America,  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric. 
The  doctrine  of  protection  came  from  England,  and  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  had  an  Irish  famine  to  drive 
them  into  the  right  path.  So  in  regard  to  taxation  and 
the  Land  Question.  The  pioneers  in  the  United  States 
borrowed  our  fiscal  sy’stem  and  our  fee-simple  tenure,  with 
the  old  English  notions  about  property  in  land.  They  are 
beginning  to  perceive  the  evils  of  the  first,  and  the  most 
far-sighted  among  them  are  calling  attention  to  the 
dangers  that  the  Land  Question  has  in  store  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States.. 

The  Report  on  the  local  taxation  of  New  York,  cited 
below,*  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Wells,  the  Special  0<^- 
missioner  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
obtained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  his  admirable  reports 
in  favour  of  free  trade.  In  1870  he  and  two  others  were 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  report  upon 
the  system  of  local  taxation.  The  chief 
their  taxation,  as  distinguished  from  ours,  is  the  mr^ 
taxation  of  personal  property.  The  present  Report  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  opportune,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asked,  in  this  country,  to  revert  to  the  taxation  of  perwn 
property.  Scotland  has  gone  through  the  same  experience 
as  England,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  tax  . 

property  directly.  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Ho 
also  avoid  the  direct  taxation  of  personalty.  The 
sive  reason  against  such  a  mode  of  raising  money  is 
it  is  impracticable,  and  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  frau  an 
evasion,  that  there  exist  no  means  of  detecting  and  punis 
ing.  Upon  this  head  the  Report  of  Mr 
Wells  repeats  and  confirms  the  experience  of  aU  otne 
countries.  Indirectly,  personal  property  fixed  to 
lands  can  be  got  at,  but  not  directly.  On  this  pwn 
Wells  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  English  system.  0  J 

♦  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  revise  the 
\sesment  and  Collection  of  Taxes  in  New  Torkt  " 
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that,  in  Great  Britain,  “  the  incidence  of  all  local  or  other 
direct  taxation  extends  only  to  the  rental  value  of  the 
buildings  used  for  the  reception  of  machinery  or  the  trans. 
action  of  other  details  of  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  regard  the  value  of  the  machinery 
which  may  be  placed  in  such  buildings,  or  the  capital 
employed  in  its  workings.**  This  is  not  so  ;  account  is  taken 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  as  increased  by  any  machinery, 
on  the  premises. 

The  taxation  of  houses  is  just  as  much  taxation  of 
personal  property  as  the  taxation  of  coats  or  shoes.  It  is 
only  for  certain  legal  purposes  that  houses  or  erections  can 
be  treated  as  land,  and  when  we  hear  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and 
others  talk  of  the  great  burden  laid  on  land,  they  are  simply 
deluding  themselves  with  an  ambiguity  of  words.  Houses 
and  fixtures  which,  for  the  purposes  of  ownership,  may  not 
improperly,  perhaps,  be  regarded  by  the  lawyer  as  land,  are, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  economic  science,  of  a 
wholly  different  nature.  They  are  as  much  the  product  of 
labour  as  hats  or  gloves.  The  only  portion  of  real  property 
that  can  with  any  justification  be  opposed  to  personal  pro- 
perty  is  ground-rents  of  buildings,  and  the  rent  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  less  the  rent  of  the  farmhouses  and  ofilces. 
At  present  all  personal  property  of  an  immovable  nature 
(erroneously  called  real  property)  is  subject  to  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  Wbat  Mr  Wells  condemns  is  the  direct  taxation  of 
movable  personal  property.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the 
subject  arises  from  the  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  absurd 
distinction  drawn  between  real  and  personal  property ;  if 
our  law  recognised  only  the  difference  between  movable 
and  immovable  property,  the  difficulty  of  directly  reaching 
the  former  would  be  so  manifest  that  it  would  not  be 
attempted. 

To  a  financier  the  advantage  of  going  to  immovable  pro¬ 
perty  is  obvious ;  the  owner  cannot  hide  it,  or  run  away 
with  it,  when  the  tax-gatherer  calls.  Moreover,  a  tax  on 
dwelling-houses  is  a  good,  indirect  income 'tax.  A  few 
persons  may  live  in  a  finer  or  poorer  house  than  their 
income  warrants ;  and,  in  the  case  of  very  poor  people,  a 
tax  on  houses  may  tend  to  drive  them  into  wretched  hovels ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  no  better  way  of  getting  at  the  average 
income  exists,  than  taxation  upon  rental.  Begarded  in 
this  light,  a  house-tax,  if  not  m^e  to  press  hardly  on  the 
poor,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  taxes.  But,  when  you  go 
from  dwelling-houses  to  places  of  business,  the  tax  alters 
its  nature.  It  is  no  longer  a  tax  on  income,  but  upon 
capital.  It  is  a  tax,  not  on  the  sheaves  brought  home  in 
the  harvest,  but  on  the  seed  sown  in  the  ground.  It  takes 
from  the  taxpayer,  at  the  moment  he  can  least  afford  to 
pay  it,  a  sum  that,  instead  of  fructifying  in  his  hands,  is 
charg^  by  him  with  interest  payable  by  the  consumer.  A 
very  forcible  illustration  of  this  evil  appears  in  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  the  newspapers  by  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
hotel  in  Birmingham :  during  the  first  year  of  his  tenancy, 
before  his  business  was  secured,  part  of  his  outlay  was  the 
payment  of  8621.  Os.  4d.  for  poor  rates  alone.  Of  course 
all  this,  with  interest,  ultimately  comes  from  the  visitors  to 
the  hotel,  but  no  way  of  raising  money  could  be  devised 
more  costly  to  the  customers,  or  more  irritating  to  the 
landlord,  than  this  way  of  paying  poor  rates.  It  is  a  tax 
based,  not  upon  an  “  ability  **  to  pay,  but  upon  an 
**  inability.**  The  only  really  good  tax  is  a  tax  on  income, 
—on  what  a  tn^n  has  to  spend  on  himself,  not  on  capital, 
— on  what  he  has  to  expend  on  his  business. 

Another  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  is  its  un¬ 
equal  operation  on  different  l^ds  of  business.  Some 
ti^es  require  extensive  buildings  and  fixtures ;  others  can 
be  carried  on  with  extremely  little.  As  a  rule,  the  nearer 
an  article  is  to  its  earlier  steps  of  manufacture,  the  more 
must  be  paid  out  of  it  for  local  rates.  A  shop  or  a  ware¬ 
house  requires  less  house-room  than  a  workshop  or  a  factory. 
But  it  is  taxed  indirectly  at  every  stage  of  its  progress ;  and 
the  accumulated  amount  of  taxes,  with  interest  and  insur¬ 
ance,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  business  of  a 
hotel-keeper  is  somewhat  different,  and  it  is  heavily  laden 
with  local  taxes.  May  not  this  have  something  to  do  with 
the  extravagance  and  discomfort  of  our  hotels  ?  A  share¬ 
broker,  on  the  other  hand,  may  do  an  enormous  business  in 
a  small  room,  and  contribute  a  mere  trifie  to  local  taxes. 


This  inequality,  therefore,  operates  as  a  discouragement  on 
th^  occupations  that  require  large,  immovable  capital, 
and  as  a^  premium  on  those  whose  capital  is  movable. 

The  bill  brought  in  last  year  by  Mr  Goschen  contained  a 
clause  throwing  one-half  the  rates  on  the  owners,  and 
leaving  one-half  on  the  occupiers.  What  the  effect  of 
this  clause  would  be,  has  been  much  disputed.  According 
to  the  general  view,  all  rates  and  taxes  on  land,  pro¬ 
perly  so-called,  are,  in  the  long  run,  a  deduction  from 
rent ;  and,  if  so,  the  simplest  course  would  bo  to  make 
the  landowner  ostensibly  and  directly,  rather  than  indi- 
!  *'®ctly,  pay  the  rates,  and  instead  of  imposing  upon  him 
the  half,  impose  the  whole.  This  question  affects  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount  of  local  taxation  ;  what  we  have 
called  immovable  personal  property  bears  the  other  two- 
thirds.  In  other  words,  land,  strictly  so  called,  contributes 
twelve  millions  per  annum,  and  personal  property,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax  partly  on  income  and  partly  on  capital, 
yields  twenty-four  millions  a-year.  It  scarcely  seems  either 
possible  or  desirable  to  throw  any  portion  of  this  sum  of 
twenty-four  millions  on  builders  or  house-owners.  The 
only  effect  would  bo  that  the  landlord  would  charge  the 
tenant  a  higher  rent.  We  should  have,  in  fact,  our  old 
friend,  the  compound  householder,  back  upon  us  in  a  new 
shape.  The  house-owner  must  have  the  average  rate  of 
profit  on  his  buildings,  and  no  manipulation  of  rates  can 
alter  that.  More,  generally  speaking,  he  cannot  get ;  leas 
I  ho  will  not  take.  Hence,  if  the  general  view  of  economists 
is  sound,  the  attempt  to  lift  half  the  rates  on  owners  of 
houses  would  be  nugatory ;  the  landlord  would  reimburse 
himself  by  raising  the  rent.  Theoretically  the  owner  of 
land  pays  all  the  rates,  or  rather  the  land  does,  and  the 
occupier  of  immovable  personalty  pays  the  whole,  either 
directly  out  of  his  own  income,  or  indirectly  from  the 
consumer.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  our  attention, 
in  the  forthcoming  discussion,  is  given  to  those  points; 
for,  as  Mr  Wells  shows,  the  attempt  to  tax  movable 
personalty  is  foolish  and  impracticable. 


FLOGGING  OP  CRIMINALS. 

On  Saturday  last  a  couple  of  garotters  wore  officially 
fiogged  at  Newgate  by  Mr  Calcr^t.  One  of  them,  who 
received  twenty-five  lashes,  had  half-strangled  a  lady 
by  tugging  at  a  watch-chain  which  she  wore  twisted 
round  her  throat.  The  other — a  certain  Mr  Regan — 
had  thrown  a  man  down,  jumped  upon  him,  kicked  him 
about  the  head,  and  gouged  his  eye  out ;  for  all  which 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  seven  years*  penal  servitude 
and  thirty  lashes.  As  the  Tichborne  trial  is  adjourned 
on  the  Friday,  Monday  is,  as  news  goes,  rather  a  blank 
day ;  and,  accordingly,  two  enterprising  London  papers 
despatched  each  a  special  commissioner  to  Newgate  on 
the  Saturday  morning  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  to 
report  thereon  in  that  full-fiavourod  style  bo  which 
special  commissioners  are  so  partial.  It  would  be  super- 
fiuous  to  compliment  these  gentlemen  upon  the  ability 
with  which  they  discharged  their  nasty  task.  A  labour 
of  love  is  always  well  performed,  and  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  a  racy  and  highly-spicod  description  of  a 
very  revolting  sight  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Mon¬ 
day’s  papers.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  two  accounts.  Without  reproducing 
any  of  the  “  special  ’*  phraseology,  it  may  bo  sufficient 
to  remark  that  one  commissioner  is  decid^ly  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  thing  was  from  beginning  to  end  more  or 
less  of  a  farce ;  that  Mr  Calcraft  was  not  at  all  up  to  his 
work ;  that  the  brace  of  garotters  were  tickled  rather 
than  hurt ;  and  that  if  the  “  cat  **  is  to  have  any  weight 
as  a  deterrent,  it  must  be  administered  far  more  earnestly 
and  severely.  The  other,  e  contra^  is  certain  that  the 
patients  suffered  the  most  intense  agony,  and  enforees 
this  conviction  upon  us  by  a  semi-surgical,  semi-poetical, 
and  scrupulously  minute  description  of  the  appearance 
presented  Mr  Regan’s  back  daring  and  after  the  per¬ 
formance*  We  take  it,  however,  that  exact  fidelity  to 
fiwjt  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Special  Commissioner, 
He  must  spice  his  two  columns  very  highly ; — that  is  of 
course.  And,  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  he  must  write 
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ment.  To  flog  a  sailor  or  a  soldier  for  a'  simple  breadi 
of  discipline  is  a  piece  of  needless  bnilality,  dmadim? 
to  the  man,  and  calculated  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  serw 
vice.  For  ordinary  discipline,  in  time  of  peace  a 
milder  punishment,  such  as  drill,  or  imprisonment,*  or 
“  degradation,’*  or  stoppage  of  pay,  is  perfectly  adeqaate. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  in  large  cities,  and  under  conditions 
of  high  civilisation,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
criminal  class  which  only  the  most  stringent  measures 
will  keep  in  check.  It  is  one  question  why  this  class 
comes  into  existence.  It  is  quite  another  to  decide  how 
to  deal  with  it.  The  simple  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  we  have  men  in  our  midst  who  not  only  rob  but 
half  murder  their  victims;  who  maltreat  women* and 
children  ;  who  treat  animals  with  revolting  cruelty; 
who  are  no  better  than  brutes ;  and  whom  nothing  short 
of  brute  fear  will  keep  in  check.  It  is  notorious  that 
mere  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  has,  for  these 
gentlemen,  hardly  any  terrors.  Penal  servitude  is  to 
say,  a  clerk  convicted  of  forgery,  a  very  terrible  thing! 
It  is  disgraceful.  It  cuts  him  ofT,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence,  from  the  society  in  which  he  has  always 
moved.  It  is,  when  his  habits  of  life  are  taken  into 
account,  physically  painful  and  unpleasant  to  him. 
But  to  Mr  Sykes,  or  to  Mr  Began,  it  is  (quite 
another  thing.  Disgrace  is  a  thing  which  he  does  not 
understand.  His  old  friends  and  allies  will,  when  his 
term  is  ended,  receive  him  with  open  arms.  Prison  diet 
and  prison  life  is,  to  a  healthy  member  of  “  the  criminal 
classes,”  no  very  serious  or  distressing  change  from  his 
ordinary  habits.  And  hence  it  is  that,  if  we  wish  to 


from  a  definite  point  of  view.  But  one  point  of  view  is 
quite  as  good  as  another,  if  it  is  well  followed  out.  The 
point  of  view  which  the  gentleman  who  ”  represented  ” 
the  Telegraph  chose  to  adopt  was  that  the  thing  did  not 
hurt  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  the  special  reporter  of 
the  Standard  went  in  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  for  “  piling  up  the  agony  ;” — and  succeeded.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  a  flogging  from 
Mr  Caloraft,  who  is  now  almost  rude  donatus^  is  bad 
enough,  but  not  half  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  To  put  the 
thing  simply,  we  may  say  that,  if  Mr  Regan’s  thirty 
lashes  bad  been  properly  administered,  Mr  Began  would 
have  required  assistance  and  stimulants,  and  his  back 
would  have  had  every  inch  of  skin  scientifically  stripped 
from  it.  As  it  was,  we  find  from  the  Standard  that  the 
ruflian  was  only  “  bruised  ”  and  “  faint.” 

Nasty  as  these  facts  are,  they  yet  are  very  suggestive. 
There  are  practically  three  thectries  upon  which  we  base 
the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  the  individual.  We 
may  hold  that  punishment  is  an  expression  by  the  State 
of  its  moral  belief — a  so^  of  enforcement  of  State  doc¬ 
trine  ;  or  we  may  hold  that  it  is  remedial  in  its  effects, 
nnd  is  inflicted  on  the  criminal  for  his  own  good.  Hegel 
held  the  former  theory,  Plato  the  latter.  Neither,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  popular  with  practical  men,  whose  object 
it  is  not  to  know  what  on  abstract  grounds  justifies  us 
in  80  far  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  individual  as  to 
chasten  him  against  his  will,  but  rather  to  ask  why,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  tie  up  Mr  Began  and  operate  upon 
him  with  a  cat.  Morally,  the  fact  is  its  own  justifica¬ 
tion,  We  have  the  riijht  to  flog  Mr  Began  because  we 
have  the  pewer.  Practically,  the  raison  d^etre  of  Mr 
Culcraft  and  his  cat  is  to  terrify  Mr  Beg^n  and  his 
friends  into  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  whole  question 
of  punishment  is  one  which  can  only  be  discussed  upon 
rough  utilitarian  principles.  Abstract  ideas  hopelessly 
confuse  and  perplex  it. 

We  may  say  of  a  punishment  of  any  kind  what  Mr 
liowe  has  said  of  a  tax.  No  tax  can,  on  economical 
principles,  be  defended.  All  taxes  are  evils,  and  out  of 
many  evils  wo  must  choose  the  least.  And  so,  if  we  look 
to  the  abstract  idea  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  all  punish¬ 
ments  are  wrongs.  It  is,  in  the  abstract,  monstrous 
that  the  liberty,  limbs,  and  life  of  a  human  Mng  should 
1)6  taken  out  of  his  own  control.  Abstractedly,  liberty 
is  absolutely  sacred.  Practically,  nineteen  men  are 
stronger  than  is  one,  and  if  the  twentieth  insists  on 
measuring  his  strength  against  the  nineteen,  they  grind 
him  and  his  liberties  to  powder.  -Thus,  then,  if  the 
question  be  narrowed  to  its  simplest  issue,  we  see  that  it  | 
is  a  necessity  to  repress  active  and  aggressive  crime,  or,  I 
in  a  word,  lawlessness ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  duty  to  repress  it  by  the  mildest  possible  means.  In 
other  words,  no  punishment  is  “  right  ”  for  all  times  and 
all  places,  and  the  only  general  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  is,  that  all  punishments  should  be  as  light  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  peace  and  welfare.  We  no 
longer  bum  women  for  forgery,  because,  upon  the  whole, 
one  woman  burnt  alive  is  a  greater  public  evil  than  are 
a  million  of  bad  sovereigns  in  circulation.  We  hang  a 
man  for  poisoning  another  because,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
better  that  a  few  men  should  be  hanged  than  that  many 
should  bo  poisoned  ;  and  that  many  would  be  poisoned 
if  a  few  were  not  hanged  there  is  no  manner  of  reasonable 
doubt.  In  most  of  the  United  States  rape  is  capital, 
while  the  administration  of  noxious  drugs  is  a  minor 
offence.  This  is  simply  because  the  proportion  between 
the  sexes  and  the  condition  of  the  population  in  the 
States  is  such  that  rape  is  a  common  ofifence,  calling  for 
strin^ncy,  while — except  in  New  York — the  admini¬ 
stration  of  noxious  drugs  is  far  rarer  than  it  is  amongst 
ourselves. 

Thus,  then,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  fact  that 
a  high  state  of  civilisation  should  require  certain  brutal 
punishments  for  certain  brutal  offences.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that,  to  tie  a  man  up  to  the  wall,  and  to  floe 
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No  abstract  roles  can  be  laid  down.  A  penal  code  is, 
after  all,  but  a,  big  pbarmacopooa,  the  prescriptions  in 
which  deal  with  crime  by  a  sort  of  rule  of  thumb.  It 
is  always  open  to  object  to  this  or  to  that  particular  case 
of  punishment  that  it  is  either  too  lenient  or  too  severe. 
Laws  are  general  and  offences  are  particular.  What 
then  is  wanted  in  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment  is 
that  it  should  never  be  awarded  except  in  those  cases 
which  obviously  call  for  it,  and  that  when  inflicted  it 
should  be  inflicted  in  earnest,  and  really  (not  conven¬ 
tionally)  in  terrorem.  Popular  sentiment  is  far  from 
<5niel.  If  anything  it  is  not  sufficiently  severe.  Nor 
need  we  ever  fear  that  criminals  will  be  flogged  for 
offences  which — properly  judged — call  for  a  less  brutal 
punishment.  All  then  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  leave 
the  degree  of  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
gaol  officials,  upon  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
effectual.  We  do  this  already  with  hard  labour.  The 
judge  does  not  prescribe  the  resistance  of  the  crank  or 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  diem.  Why  then  should 
he  fix  the  exact  number  of  stripes  ? 

THE  ETHICS  OF  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  old  theory  of  the  British  constitution  was  that  in 
■every  point  it  exhibited  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom. 
Afterwards  the  favourite  view  was  that,  although  its  struc¬ 
ture  was  not  exactly  in  conformity  with  reason,  still,  by 
some  providential  stroke  of  good  luck,  it  worked  better 
than  the  best  conceivable  plan.  To  Lord  Salisbury  we 
owe  a  third  opinion,  that  it  has  many  institutions,  as,  e.g.^ 
a  House  of  Lords,  which,  if  we  were  building  the  fabric 
anew,  no  one  would  think  of  setting  up,  but  since  they 
are  set  up,  it  would  be  wondrous  folly  to  think  of  pulling 
them  down.  We  shall  very  soon  hear  abundance  of 
similar  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Land  Question.  At  the 
present  time,  there  may  be  a  few  who  regard  the  land 
system  in  England  as  created  and  governed  by  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  political  economy  ;  but  since  the  head 
of  economical  science  in  this  country  repudiates  the  con¬ 
nection,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  before  long  it  will 
l)e  recognised,  by  all  except  the  landowning  interest,  that 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  land  should  have  slipped 
into  the  possession  of  private  individuals.  But  then,  it 
may  be  said,  the  evil  is  done  and  is  irreparable ;  it 
would  now  be  a  greater  wrong  to  assail  private  property 
than  it  was  originally  to  filch  it  from  the  people. 
Whatever  may  nave  been  the  actual  wrong,  or,  at  all 
€vents,  want  of  right  in  the  original  title,  it  cannot, 
after  so  many  years  and  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
he  now  impeached. 

Some  law  of  prescription,  or  confirmation  of  title  by 
nneontested  possession  for  a  certai-i  length  of  time,  is  found 
all  the  world  over,  and  must  rest  on  solid  reason  ;  but  it 
is  worth  inquiring,  what  is  the  precise  reason  for  it,  and 
what  the  limits  of  its  application.  We  find  in  the  earliest 
Roman  law  that  the  period  of  prescription  was  one  or 
two  years ;  afterwards,  when  the  circumstances  of 
society  more  closely  resembled  those  of  modem  times, 
the  period  was  extended,  according  to  the  subject-matter,' 
to  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  some  such  rule  are  so  obvious,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Church,  it  was  adopt^  generally 
as  a  principle  of  law.  The  view  of  the  Church  was, 
from  a  different  standpoint,  much  the  same  as  that  of 
certain  modem  metaphysicians,  that  rights  were  of  an 
imperishable  nature,  and  could  not  be  affected  by  lapse 
of  time ;  and  that  a  wrong  continued  to  be  a  wron^, 
however  many  the  years  that  may  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  committed.  This  was  especially  affirmed  in  the  case 
of  the  expulsion  of  Royal  families;  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  equally  frail  and 
transitory  with  all  mortal  things.  But  this  theory  of 
abstract  rights  overlooks  the  fact  that,  if  a  wrong  is  to 
be  punished,  it  must  be  punished  quickly,  else  the 
persons  who  did  the  wrong  will  not  be  those  who  will 
suffer  the  punishment.  To  divest  a  man  of  rights 
enjoyed  without  question  for  manv  yeera,  is  to  inflict 
a  positive  hardship,  in  order  to  redress  an  ideal  hard¬ 
ship,  and  to  deprive  every  owner  of  property  of  the 


feeling  of  security,  without  which  property  is  a  burden 
and  a  weary  load  of  care. 

There  is  another  conclusive  reason  in  favour  of  pre» 
scription.  The  State  has  no  interest  in  the  contest 
between  individuals  for  the  possession  of  land.  It  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  State  who  gets  it, 
whether  John  Brown  or  Thomas  Smith.  If  tlie  owners 
of  land  were  selected  according  to  their  respective  ability 
for  doing  service  to  the  State,  the  case  would  be  altered; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  Title  is  based  not  on 
merit,  but  on  descent,  gift,  purchase,  or  the  like ;  and  it 
might  easily  be  that  the  man  who  had  the  weakest  title 
might  be  best  fitted  to  manage  the  land.  Consequently 
the  State  need  not  care  a  straw  who  gets  the  land,  pro¬ 
vided  a  title  is  made  out  according  to  the  laws.  But, 
although  the  State  has  no  reason  to  prefer  one  individual 
to  another,  it  has  very  good  reason  to  see  that  there  may 
be  no  dispute  about  the  ownership.  Tlie  State  has  a 
decided  interest  in  putting  an  end  to  quarrels  and  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  in  making  the  citizens  live  at  peace  with  one 
another.  Now,  if  there  were  no  limit  to  the  time  in 
which  old  claims  might  be  revived,  ancient  feuds  would 
never  die.  The  litigation  that  would  arise  would  bo  a 
source  of  loss  and  discomfort  to  everybody  except  the 
lawyers.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  old 
wounds  should  close  and  be  healed. 

In  a  question,  therefore,  between  individnal  and  in¬ 
dividual,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  State  from  a 
law  of  prescription  are  great  and  manifest.  But  do 
those  reasons  of  public  policy  apply  with  ec^ual  force 
when  the  question  is  not  between  one  individual  and 
another,  but  between  an  individual  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  State  on  the  other  ?  Doubtless,  even  in  this  case, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  proprietors  in  a  chronic  state 
of  fear  as  to  their  title  ;  but  the  State  is  no  longer  in  an 
equilibrium  between  individuals,  it  has  an  enormous  pre¬ 
ference — namely,  the  benefit  of  all  the  nation  as  against 
the  benefit  of  a  single  person.  The  State  represents 
eveiybody’s  interest ;  the  private  claimant  only  himself. 
Hence  the  law  of  England,  which  has  always  admitted 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  time  on  an  improper  or 
imperfect  title,  has  excepted  the  Government.  Nullum 
tempui  occurrii  regi ;  no  prescription  availeth  against  the 
king.  The  sword  of  the  State  may  have  lain  long  in  the 
scabbard,  but,  when  it  is  drawn  out,  none  may  forbid 
its  striking.  The  law  will  not  permit  the  Crown  rights 
to  be  destroyed  by  mere  lapse  of  time.  The  rights  of 
the  Crown  may  sleep,  but  they  can  never  die.  This 
privilege  cannot  be  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  Sovereign 
in  his  individual  capacity  ;  for  in  that  respect  there  could 
be  no  rational  ground  for  distinguishing  him  from  others , 
but  in  his  political  capacity,  in  which  he  represents  the 
State.  It  is  the  State,  therefore,  whose  rights  time  can¬ 
not  wither;  these  alone  cannot  be  swallowed  up  by 
oblivion. 

The  exemption  of  the  Crown  from  prescription  is  there¬ 
fore  founded  on  reason.  To  maintain  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  abuses  springing  up 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State  could  never  be  reme¬ 
died  without  the  consent  of  those  who  profited  by  them. 
The  absorption  of  the  land  by  private  individuals 
creates  and  perpetuates  two  striking  evils :  in  the  first 
place,  it  throws  on  the  public  a  heavy  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  Dome  by  the  land :  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  affords  a  means  of  investing  capital,  so 
as  to  keep  up  an  able  and  wealthy  class,  a  functionlets 
class,  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  a  well-ordered  state. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  creation  of  a  very  rich, 
idle  class  should  not  be  an  object  of  public  policy.  Time 
was  when  the  proprietors  of  land  managed  the  affaira 
of  the  State,  and  paid  themselves  handsomely  for  their 
trouble ;  but  noboay  can  pretend  that  we  could  not  get 
on  without  our  **  old  nobility.’*  If,  hj  mere  lapM  of 
time,  the  great  landowners  acquired  indefeasible  rights 
in  the  soil,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
body  politic  suffered  and  must  suffer  from  an  incurable 

disease.  .  , 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  State,  by  giving 
a  sanction  tb  private  ownerriJip  of  land,  has  divested 
itself  of  its  rights ;  and  that,  if  it  were  to  exert  its 
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absolute  power,  it  would  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
faith,  which  would  shake  all  confidence,  not  only  in  land, 
but  in  every  other  species  of  property.  The  continuity 
of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
political  philosophy.  Every  Government  enters  into 
the  estate,  and  inherits  the  liabilities,  of  its  predecessors. 
A  considerable  modification  of  this  view*  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when 
power  has  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  land  has  followed  close  behind.  When  the 
Normans  conquered  England,  they  seized  on  large 
tracts  of  lands.  The  Wars  of  the  Eoses  were  signalised 
b^  alternate  confiscations  of  property,  according  as  one 
side  or  the  other  won  a  momentary  triumph.  It  is  only 
in  modern  times  that  a  fall  from  power  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  deprivation  of  land.  This  result  was 
only  attained  when  the  party  in  power  felt  that  it  wm 
not  necessary  to  take  from  its  opponents  their  lands. 
Now  that  the  oligarchy  has  been  divested  of  its  ancient 
power ;  and  now  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  people  is 
king,  it  might  be  a  question  how  far  democracy  was 
safe,  nourishing  in  its  midst  an  idle  and  wealthy  class, 
having  no  occupation  but  to  plot  for  their  own  aggran¬ 
disement.  If  the  Lords  had  not  yielded  in  *32,  and  a 
revolution  had  occurred,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  aristocracy  would  have  been  expelled  from  their 
lauds.  But,  owing  to  the  good  sense  then  tardily  ,  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  still  occasionally  manifested,  it  is  certain 
that  the  landed  proprietors  will  not  be  evicted  by  vio¬ 
lent  proscription.  It  may  none  the  less,  however,  be  true 
that  their  presence  in  the  State  will  be  felt  as  an  ano¬ 
maly  ;  they  will  bo  an  excrescence  in  the  body  politic, 
and  they  must  be  removed.  According  to  the  tender 
treatment  of  the  present  age,  gentle  ansesthetics  will  be 
administered,  and  the  operation  performed  without  dis¬ 
tressing  the  patient. 

The  rule  adopted  when  land  is  taken  for  railways 
will  be  followed  when  the  State  resumes  its  domains. 
The  principle  nowadays  acted  upon  is  to  make  the 
changes  required  by  public  policy  as  little  onerous  to  j 
proprietors  as  possible.  Land  is,  keeping  the  future 
in  view,  cheap,  and  a  statesman  would  not  be  worth 
his  salt  who  could  not  make  a  good  bargain  for 
the  public,  without  altogether  dissatisfying  the  land- 
owners.  That  this  must  in  the  end  be  &e  solution 
of  the  land  question  is  apparent  from  the  signs  of 
the  times.  There  is  still  immense  unexhausted  wealth  in 
the  soil,  which  may  be  employed  to  lighten  the  great 
burden  of  taxation.  To  the  future  and  contingent 
advantages  accruing  from  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
landowners  have  no  claim ;  they  can  claim  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  its  actual,  but  not  for  its  speculative,  worth. 
Sufficient  compensation  will  not  be  denied  them,  if 
they  do  not  provoke  a  revolution;  if,  however,  as  is 
more  likely,  the  continuity  of  the  national  progress  is 
unbroken,  means  will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  placing 
the  tenure  of  land  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  while 
giving  the  landlords,  not  only  justice,  but  liberality. 

The  Bubsian  Pbess  and  the  Austrian  Crisis.— It  ha^ 
been  remarked  before  now  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
opinions  of  the  Bussian  journals  afford  no  bad  test  of  the 
real  merit  of  proposed- Austrian  reforms.  The  press  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  have  been  long  accustomed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  ^express  a  nice  critical  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  Austria  and  the  Austrian  nationalities,  and  the 
perfect  genuineness  of  their  sentiments  give  a  trustworthi¬ 
ness  to  their  views  which  might  be  wanting  to  more  disin* 
terested  judges.  What  is  really  calculated  to  consolidate 
Austria  is,  of  course,  an  impediment  to  Bussian  schemes. 
Wha^  tends  to  maintain  the  existing  chaos  in  the  dominions 
of  Francis  Joseph  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  source  of 
legitimate  and  avowed  satisfaction.  It  is  an  ominous  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  recent  failure  of  the  conciliatory  policy 
of  Count  von  Hohenwart  to  find  that  the  organs  of  the 
Panslavist  party  make  no  effort  to  dissemble  their  pleasure 
at  a  catastrophe  whose  tendency  is  to  divert  the  thoughts 
of  Bohemian  patriots  from  setting  their  hopes  on  union 
^der  the  Hapsburg  Crown.  The  Exchange  Gazette  of  St 
Petenburg  congratolatei  the  Czechs  on  the  rejection  of 


their  historical  rights,  as  it  will  bo  the  occasion  of  a  cl 
union  with  their  brother  Slavs.  “  The  Slavs  of  Boh 
must,  for  the  future,  pursue  their  demands,  not  from°^** 
exclusive  Czech,  but  from  a  universal  Slav  standpoint  T** 
case  of  necessity,  they  know  where  they  can  look  f** 
assistance.**  This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Speculative  transactions,  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  settlement  are 
being  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Operators  are  rapidiv 
closing  their  accounts  ;  the  market  is  consequently  assuming 
a  steadier  tone,  and,  although  some  depression  is  caused  hv 
realisations,  the  prices  of  all  securities  are  well  supported^ 
the  fluctuations  compared  with  those  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  weeks  being  merely  nominal.  The 
recent  feeling  of  anxiety  has  also  been  relieved  by  no- 
further  change  being  made  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  on  investments  showed  an 
advance  of  J,  but  just  before  the  close  declined  |,  and  are 
now  quoted  the  same  as  last  week. 

In  Foreign  Stocks,  Italian  have  advanced.  French  have- 
given  way  f  on  the  receipt  of  weak  prices  from  Paris. 
Spanish  are  quoted  the  same  as  last  week  and  are  firm, 
the  announcement  having  been  made  that  the  tax  on  the 
External  Debt  will  not  be  deducted  until  it  shall  have  been 
voted  by  the  Cortes,  which  does  not  meet  until  February. 

The  quotations  of  Railway  Shares  show  little  alteration. 
Brighton  were  affected  on  the  announcement  of  the  new 
line,  of  which  formal  notice  is  given  of  the  application  to 
Parliament,  but  on  favourable  traffic  returns  show  a  rise  of 
J.  Great  Western  have  advanced  f .  The  report  regarding 
the  intended  amalgamation  of  the  Great  Western  with  the 
London  and  South-Western  it  appears  is  incorrect,  as  it  is 
only  intended  to  apply  for  power  to  enter  into  a  working 
agreement  with  each  other  and  several  smaller  companies. 

Messrs  Bobinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.  invite  subscriptiona 
for  an  eight  per  .cent.  Public  Works  Loan  of  the  Eepublic- 
of  Paraguay,  amounting  to  1,000,0002.  stock  in  bond^ 
of  1,0002.,  5002.,  and  1002.  each,  redeemable  at  par 
by  means  of  an  accumulative  sinking  fund  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum  in  about  twenty-one  years  by  qnar> 
terly  drawings.  The  interest  will  date  from  the  15th 
September  last,  and  will  also  be  paid  quarterly.  The  loan 
is  the  flrst  public  loan  of  Paraguay,  and  is  secured  as  a 
flrst  charge  on  the  customs  and  general  revenues,  &c.,  of 
the  Bepublic.  The  interest  coupons  and  sinking  fund  for 
two  years,  up  to  the  15th  September,  1873,  will  be  set  aside 
and  retained  in  England.  The  price  of  issue  is  80  per 
cent.,  at  which,  taking  into  account  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  the  yield  to  the  subscribers  will  be  about 
11 J  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  lists  of  applications  will 
be  closed  on  or  before  Tuesday  next. 

The  Canadian  Titanic  Iron  Company  (Limited)  has  just 
been  brought  forward,  with  a  capital  of  75,0002.,  in 
16,000  shares  of  52.  each,  of  which  it  is  now  intended 
to  issue  12,000  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  purchaw  and 
work  the  Saint  Urbain  Titanic  Iron  mountain  lode,  situate 
on  the  river  Gouffre,  near  Bay  St  Paul’s,  about  sixty 
below  Quebec,  together  with  ample  freehold  land  for  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  works  and  buildings. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents., 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  86f  to  871 ;  . 

per  Cents.,  1868,  82^  to  82| ;  ditto,  Seven  per  Cents^ 

72J  to  73 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98|  to  98| ;  ditto  F  ^ 
Cents.,  8  15-16  to  9  1-16 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,63  to  631; 

Fire  per  Cents.,  94  to  941 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  3 
to  32  16-16 ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  I  15-16  to  2  1-16. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  681  to  68^^  C  »- 

1171  to  118;  Great  Eastern,  488  to  48|;  ^^rcat  Westero,  ^ 
to  1108 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  160  to  161 ;  ^ndon  and  How 
Western,  1481  to  1488;  London,  Chatham,  Dover,  26^0  ^  r 
Metropolitan,  724  to  728  ;  ditto.  District,  82|  to  334 ,  u 
1371  to  1378  ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  1748  to  175;  SheffieiOr 

768  to  77 ;  and  South-Eastern,  974  ,  i.  aS  to  9r 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — British  Indian  Telegraph  f  -  . 
British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  Ilf  to  118;  ^  .  AtUntic 
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THE  WATER-COLOUB  SOCIETY  S  EXHIBITION.  Powell’s  work  in  the  same  manner,  because  it  is  less 
The  winter  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  thorough-going.  Several  of  the  seventeen  pictures  Mr  T.  M. 
Water-Colours  were  originally  designed  and  are  still  de-  Eichardson  has  sent  to  this  exhibition  will  fully  sustain  the 
scribed  in  the  Society  s  catalogues  as  exhibitions  of  sketches  high  reputation  he  has  acquired,  but  are  hardly  calculated 
and  studies,  but  latterly  they  have  come  to  consist  chiefly,  to  increase  it.  The  most  noteworthy  of  this  artist’s  Con¬ 
or  alnaost  solely,  of  finished  and  completed  pictures  ;  and  tributions  are  “Ardchonnel  Castle,  Iioch  Awe,  Argyllshire  ” 
there  is  now  little  to  distinguish  the  winter  from  the  summer  (No.  200),  a  very  fine  picture,  and  the  “  Pass  of  Brander, 
collections.  Whereas  formerly  this  Society  held  one  exhi-  Argyllshire”  (No.  277),  which,  but  for  a  certain  sketchy 
bition  of  the  works  of  its  members  and  associates  during  the  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  “  lithographish ’’  treatment  of  the 
year,  it  now  holds  two.  ^  That  has  virtually  been  the  result  foreground,  would  be  still  finer.  The  hill  in  the  middle 
of  the  attempt  to  institute  a  subsidiary  exhibition  of  de-  distance  of  this  latter  picture,  with  rain-clouds  hanging  over 
signs,  suggestions,  and  studies  for  pictures,  and  of  works  in  it  and  wreaths  of  mist  floating  round  its  purple  brow,  on 
progress,  which  was  begun  ten  years  ago.  The  Society  has  which  the  sunlight  is  faintly  falling,  is  admirably  painted, 
already  outgrown  this  scheme,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  done  Conway  Castle,  North  Wales”  (No.  230),  is  also  unsatisfac- 
so  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  tory  on  account  of  the  lithograph-like  tone  that  pervades 

peculiarly  English  art  of  water-colour  painting  in  its  it.  Mr  J,  W.  North’s  pictures,  besides  their  other  merits, 

native  land.  In  the  Loan  Exhibition  in  Aid  of  the  Na-  have  the  recommendation  of  variety,  Beechen  Hollow  ’ 
tional  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  (No.  104),  the  largest  of  this  young  artist’s  contributions. 
Chest,  lovers  of  art  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  in-  is  a  clever  sketch,  full  of  accurate  detail,  and  not  devoid  of 
specting  many  of  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  several  of  our  sentiment;  but  his  “Plack  Alder  Bushes”  (No.  50),  in 

greatest  water-colour  painters,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  spite  of  the  defective  drawing  of  the  female  figure,  is  de¬ 

comparison  should  be  instituted  between  that  collection  cidedly  the  better  picture.  ”  The  Tay,  near  Stob-hall  ” 
and  the  tenth  winter  exhibition  of  the  Water-Colour  (No.  371),  is  a  fine  twilight  effect.  In  “Severn  Sea,” 
Society,  at  present  on  view  in  their  Gallery  at  Pallmall.  Mr  North  has  painted  a  wide  expanse  of  pale  yellow 
We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  a  severe,  and  it  might  even  water,  with  a  foreground  consisting  of  a  small,  thin 


be  said  to  bo  an.  unfair,  test ;  but  its  application  will,  in  corner  of  yellow  beach  ;  and,  although  the  subject  is  eccen- 
this  instance,  wo  believe,  only  bring  into  greater  promi-  trie,  the  sketch  is  undeniably  clever  and  realistic.  Mr 
nence  the  high  general  excellence  of  the  latter  exhibition.  E.  Duncan  exhibits  a  very  striking  little  picture,  “  The 
As  usual,  landscapes  predominate,  and  are  the  most  Sound  of  Mull  from  Tobermor”  (No.  379),  which  dis- 
characteristic  works,  in  this  Gallery ;  although  it  also  con-  plays  a  similar  peculiarity  in  its  composition.  Here  we 
tains  a  considerable  number  of  figure  pictures  of  much  merit,  see  a  thin  strip  of  sea,  lying  under  a  broad  space  of  sky, 
The  exhibition  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  rich  in  those  delicate,  the  latter  occupying  about  five-sixths  of  the  picture.  This 
evanescent,  atmospheric  effects  which  would  seem  to  con-  artist  does  not,  however,  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in 


stitute  one  of  the  specialties  of  water-colour  painting.  All 
the  finest  water-colour  landscapes  possess  the  attractive 
and  impressive  quality  that  Hazlitt  called  “gusto,”  in  a 
•degree  that  is  seldom  attained  in  oil.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  some  measure  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  facility 
with  which  water-colour  paintings  can  be  produced ;  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  to  a  still  larger  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  directly  copied  from  nature.  The  greatest  land¬ 
scape  painters  in  water-colours  not  only  display  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  degree  of  the  passion  or  sense  of  power  and 


any  of  the  six  drawings  he  has  sent  to  this  exhibition.  Mr 
Birket  Foster,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fairly  represented. 
He  has  never  produced  anything,  in  their  way,  better  than 
“Sunflowers”  and  “Nasturtiums”  (No.  381),  and  few 
artists  have  .ever  surpassed  him  in  this  class  of  work. 
Several  of  the  vignettes  he  shows  are  also  in  his  best 
manner.  “  A  Dead  Gull  ”  and  “  The  Bass  Bock  ”  (No. 
180),  are  exceedingly  powerful  examples  of  minute  painting. 
Mr  Forster’s  “  Dunblane  ”  (No.  34i4iJ  is  over-idealised  and 
pettily  pretty,  faults  to  which  he  is  occasionally  addicted. 


mastery,  but  they  also  succeed  in  fixing  effects  that  only  a  The  rest  of  this  artist’s  pictures  do  not  call  for  remark,  as 
few  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  have  attempted  to  they  manifest  neither  advance,  departure,  nor  falling  off  from 
seize,  and  that  have  hitherto  baffled  and  defied  every  one,  his  previous  productions.  Mr  Oollingwood  Smith  exhibits 
except  Turner,  to  render  adequately  by  the  slower  and  more  a  large  number  of  fine  pictures  and  sketches,  the  most 
difflcult  processes  of  painting  in  oil.  Of  the  landscapes  in  remarkable  being  a  Turneresque  “  Sunset  over  Greenwich 
the  present  exhibition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  in  Hospital,  from  Blackwall  Beach  ”  (No  189).  Mr  E.  A. 
terms  of  too  high  praise.  We  can  only  select  a  few  out  of  Goodall  has  six  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  all  of  foreign 
many  that  are  very  good.  and  mostly  of  Italian  subjects.  Of  Mr  0.  Davidson’s 

For  finish  and  fulness  of  delineation,  we  observed  contributions  we  prefer  “At  Barmouth,  North  Wales” 
no  landscape  that  would  take  precedence  of  Mr  Francis  (No.  201),  which  contains  a  delightful  bit  of  sunlight 
Powell’s  “  Waterfall,  Loch  Scavaig  ”  (No.  127).  Between  falling  on  a  benty  shore.  Buddy  twilights  are  still  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rough,  rocky  hill,  a  stream  of  water  gushes  vogue.  Mr  0.  Branwhite’s  “  November-Twilight  ”  (No. 
down  into  a  placid,  sombre  lake,  and  is  vividly  reflected  on  286)  is  strong  and  true  in  tone.  The  light  is  finely 
its  bosom,  along  with  the  shadows  thrown  upon  it  by  the  diffused  through  the  picture,  and  the  luminosity  of  the 
fragments  of  dark  cloud  that  float  above.  Glints  of  sunshine  clouds  immediately  above  the  horizon  is  very  strikingly 


kindle  patches  of  the  hill  and  lake,  and,  in  the  shadow  near 
the  base  of  the  hill,  one  or  two  boats  may  bo  descried 
asleep  on  their  moorings.  Night  is  visibly  coming  on,  but 
there  is  life  and  movement  in  the  scene,  though  it  is  all 
tending  towards  stillness  and  repose.  It  is  Nature  fretting 
herself  slowly  to  rest.  Mr  Powell  exhibits  several  land¬ 
scapes  which  are  decidedly  “  Whistlerish his  “  Sky  and 
Sea — Bain  Clearing  Off  ”  (No.  318),  in  particular,  might 
be  fitly  described  as  a  “  harmony  in  light-grey-green.”  But 
there  is  more  form  and  definition  in  Mr  Powell’s  “  colour- 


rendered.  The  straggling  line  of  rooks  making  their  way 
to  the  wood,  the  mist  settling  down  over  the  tree-tops  in 
the  valley,  and  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  burning 
weeds  on  the  bit  of  field  that  has  been  broken  in 
from  the  heath  in  the  foreground,  are  prominent  features 
in  this  pleasing  scene.  This  artist’s  picture,  “  Moon- 
light  ”  (No.  297),  also  deserves  mention,  on  account 
of  the  subtle  combination  of  moonlight  and  sunlight  it 
delineates.  A  Country  Walk  ”  (No.  264),  by  Mr  G.  J, 
Pinwell,  is  a  picture  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice,  and 
to  exercise  a  certain  fascination.  It  is  a  weird  and  un¬ 
common  twilight  effect,  painted  with  great  care,  deli- 


harmonies  ”  than  in  Mr  Whistler’s,  and  we  can  readily  to  exercise  a  certain  fascination.  It  is  a  weird  and  un¬ 
believe  that  “Sky  and  Bain”  and  “Hazy  Morning”  common  twilight  effect,  painted  with  great  care,  deli- 
•(No.  55),  the  most  pronounced  of  them,  are  true  to  nature,  cacy,  and  power.  The  figures  of  the  l^y  8**"^  on  the 
as  well  as  to  some  occult  and  abstract  principle  in  the  path  stand  out  boldly  in  the  tinted  twilight,  and  the  lap- 
•undiscovered  art  of  expressing  **  pure  ”  emotion  through  dog  barking  at  the  colt  on  the  lawn  is  an  incident  that 
■the  medium  of  colour,  dissociated  from  form.  In  “  Off  serves  to  relieve  and  set  off  the  sobriety  of  the  sce^. 
Brodick  Bay— a  Misty  Morning  ”  (No.  14),  Mr  Powell  has  Danby  shows  several  important  works,  of  ^hich  ”  The 
•delineated  Goatfell,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  under  an  aspect  Vale  of  Gwynant  ”  (No.  45),  and  “  Up  in  the  Hills,  i^ruck 
through  which  few  of  the  features  of  that  mountain  can  be  us  as  equal  to  anything  ho  has  painted.  Mr  E.  A. 
discerned ;  but  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  faithful,  and,  we  “The  Earl  o*  Quarterdeck  (No.  194),  by  the  same 
will  add,  picturesque.  “  East  Country  Herring  Boats  Coming  artist,  is  in  the  worst  mediaeval,  pre-Eaphaelite  style,  and 
In  ”  (No.  271)  is,  however,  a  still  better  specimen  of  Mr  is  not  a  good  specimen  even  of  that  kind  of  work.  Mr 
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Paul  J.  Naftel’s  **  Barley  Patches,  Borrodale,  Cumberland  " 
(No.  214),  is  an  effective  little  picture,  representing  a  hill- 
encircled  vale,  where  a  woman  is  pitching  corn  sheaves  into 
acait,  the  sunlight  breaking  through  a  stormy  sky,  and 
liohtinff  up  the  field  and  the  brow  of  a  knoll  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

Passing  to  a  differei^t  class  of  work  from  any  we  have 
noticed,  we  must  single  out  for  special  commendation  Mr 
F.  Walker’s  “Housewife**  (No.  355),  a  small  picture  that 
has  much  of  the  quality  of  the  best  oil-painting.  This  is 
simply  the  back-court  of  a  cottage,  with  a  water-barrel, 
flowers  in  pots  crowding  the  window-sill,  jasmine  in  bloom 
on  the  wall,  and  a  very  young  wife  sitting  on  a  chair 
shelling  peas.  The  pleasure  we  derive  from  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  painting. 
This  picture  strikingly  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  words 
Mr  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi : 

We*re  made  so  that  we  love. 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see. 

Mr  Walker’s  other  picture,  “  A  Girl  at  a  Stile  **  (No.  322), 
is  also  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  work.  Mr  J.  D.  Watson’s 
“  At  Cullercoats,  Northumberland  **  (No.  257),  a  group  of 
fisher-folks  in  front  of  a  sea-side  green-grocer’s  shop,  where 
there  is  a  variegated  display  of  excellent  vegetables ;  “  Over 
the  Border  ”  (No.  34),  two  horsemen  descending  a  rocky, 
wooded  pass;  and  his  “Day  Dreams**  (No.  247),  an 
exquisitely  natural  little  maid,  with  rich,  red  hair,  are  all 
capital  specimens  of  his  vigorous,  broad  handling  and 
strong  colour.  He  shows  other  sketches  and  pictures 
scarcely  less  praiseworthy.  “  An  Empty  Spindle  ”  is  a  fine 
example  of  Mr  B.  W.  Macbeth’s  colour  and  sentiment.  It 
tells  its  story  with  grace  and  feeling,  as  well  as  power,  and 
possesses  rare  technical  merits.  “  Even-song,’’  a  handsome, 
healthy  old  nun,  is  in  Mr  H.  S.  Marks’s  best  manner,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

THE  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

The  fourteenth  series  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
commenced  on  Monday  week,  Madame  Norman-Neruda 
taking  the  principal  violin  part,  with  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard  as  pianiste,  and  Mr  Sims  Reeves  as  vocalist.  Last 
Monday  the  performers  were  Madame  Norman-Neruda, 
MM.  Ries,  Zerbini,  Piatti,  and  Mr  Charles  Halle,  with 
Herr  Stockhausen  as  the  vocalist.  The  concert  opened 
with  Mendelssohn’s  quartet  in  E  flat.  Op.  12,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  and  violoncello.  The  quartet,  it  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  with  such  performers,  was  magnificently 
rendered,  and,  though  a  work  familiar  to  the  frequenters  of 
these  concerts  and  to  amateurs  in  general,  it  was  very  well 
received.  In  the  quaint  canzonet  in  G  minor,  with  its 
pendant  in  G  major,  the  effect  of  the  violoncello  was  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  execution.  Herr 
Stockhausen  sang  the  bass  air  from  Handel’s  “  Acis  and 
Galatea’*  “  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,”  and,  though  it  would 
have  come  better  from  an  Englishman,  his  rendering  was 
very  good.  The  other  two  songs  in  the  programme  do 
not  call  for  remark.  M.  Zerbini  was  the  accompanyist  and 
ably  discharged  his  part.  Mr  Charles  Halle  played 
Schubert’s  sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  42,  for  pianoforte  alone, 
and  joined  Madame  Norman-Neruda  in  Mozart’s  sonata  in 
A  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  In  the  former,  one  of 
Schubert’s  finest  compositions,  Mr  C.  Halid  played  with 
his  usual  facility  and  expression;  the  exquisite  andante 
with  variations,  five  in  number,  and  the  scherzo  and  trio 
being  especially  good  ;  the  latter  a  charming  production, 
and  worthy  of  ranking  almost  along  with  the  works  of 
Beethoven  himself,  whom  Schubert  more  closely  resembles 
than  any  other  composer.  Very  well  played  also  were 
Beethoven’s  serenade  trio  in  D  major.  Op.  8,  for  violin, 
viola,  and  violoncello,  and  Mozart’s  sonata  in  A  major  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  for  both  performers  of  all  his  violin  sonatas. 

Second  only  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  listening 
to  such  a  concert  as  this  is  the  satisfaction  caused  by  its 
evident  appreciation  by  the  audience.  Some  of  the  pieces 
lasted  thirty-five  minutes,  a  rather  severe  test  for  ordinary 
concert  goers.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  done 
more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  in  encouraging  a  taste  for 
thoroughly  good  music. 


“COALS  OF  FIRE”  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE  " 

Mr  Craven’s  new  comedy,  which  was  produced  on  Mon 
day  with  all  the  clever  accessories  for  which  the  Court 
Theatre  is  conspicuous,  fairly  represents  the  character  of 
the  better,  though  not  the  best,  sort  of  modem  plays  It 
ran  smoothly,  and  made  itself  acceptable  to  all  closes  of 
the  audience ;  yet  they  who  enjoyed  it  most  must  have 
found  it  impossible,  if  they  gave  any  thought  to  the  matter 
to  say  on  reflection  what  it  was  that  plejwed  them.  As  a 
work  of  art,  “  Coals  of  Fire  ’*  is,  with  the  exception  of 
course,  of  our  vulgar  farces  and  yet  more  vulgar  burlesques 
as  poor  a  play  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  Its  plot 
is  despicable ;  only  a  faint  phosphorescence  of  wit  glimm^a 
through  it ;  it  has  no  moral,  and  no  sensationalism ;  yet  it 
goes  pleasantly,  and  it  helps  us  to  forget  the  fog  and  sleet 
of  London  during  nearly  three  hours.  That  being  the 
satisfactory  result,  we  have  no  heart  to  complain  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  brought  about. 

The  hero  of  the  play  is  Job  Ricketts,  a  broken-down 
market  gardener,  played  very  successfully  by  Mr  Craven 
himself.  Job  Ricketts  has  a  daughter  Edith  (Miss  Bren> 
nan),  whom  he  has  educated  as  a  governess,  and  who  is  so 
employed  in  the  house  of  Mr  .  Jormel  (Mr  Clayton),  a 
getter-up  of  companies  and  a  general  commercial  swindler 
of  the  most  conventional  type,  who  is  always  representing 
i  himself  to  be  a  model  of  honesty,  and  who  puts  himself 
in  a  pompous  attitude,  and  says  “  Look  at  me  ”  every  five 
minutes  at  least.  His  son,  Wilfred  Jormel  (Mr  Bishop), 
is  a  characterless  rogue,  who  has  jilted  an  Ella  Boland 
(Miss  Oliver)  because  her  father  has  lost  most  of  his  wealth, 
and  makes  love  to  Edith  Ricketts  instead,  on  hearing  that 
she,  unknown  to  herself  or  her  father,  is  heiress  to  a  large 
fortune.  Job  Ricketts  is  bullied  by  the  Jormels  and  con 
cealed  from  his  daughter,  until  it  is  found  that  he,  instead 
of  his  daughter,  inherits  the  fortune.  Thereupon  he  heapa 
“  coals  of  fire  **  on  his  enemies’  heads,  the  Jormels  having, 
of  course,  been  ruined  during  the  progress  of  the  play  and 
the  elder  of  the  two  barely  saved  from  transportation. 
Wilfred  Jormel  loses  Edith  Ricketts  as  well  as  Ella 
Roland.  The  former  is  to  be  married  to  some  one  else 
who  does  not  appear  on  the  boards,  and  the  latUr 
gives  her  hand  to  Wentworth  Parmesan,  Esq.  (Mr  Belford), 
a  Dundreary-ish  nonentity,  who  is  meant  to  be  a  decent 
fellow,  but  who  shows  his  gentility  in  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  even  of  the  one  he  is  proposing  to,  and 
in  an  exaggeration  of  fashionable  slang,  although,  to  please 
his  lady-love,  he  learns  to  call  her,  instead  of  Miss  Woland, 
Miss  W-w-w-w-rrroland — a  joke,  accompanied  by  violent 
physical  distortion,  that  amuses  the  audience  immensely. 

Miss  Oliver  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  admirable,  and  Miss 
Brennan  plays  tolerably  well  a  part  unsuited  to  her.  Mr 
Craven  gives  half  the  life  to  his  piece  by  his  own  acting, 
and  Mr  Clajrton  makes  all  he  can  out  of  the  part  of  Ifa 
Jormel.  Mr  Righton  makes  more  than  he  should  of  hia 
rdle  as  Festril,  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  who  appears  in  two 
or  three  characters  ;  and  Mr  Markby  has  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  as  Stinger,  a  detective. 

SuKDAT  Lbcturb  Socibtt. — Last  Sanday’s  lecture  was  by 
Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  on  “  The  Gulf  Stream ;  what  it  doM,  ana 
what  it  does  not.”  Dr  Carpenter  commenced  by  a  review  of  some 
of  the  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  with  regard  to  tne 
Gulf  Stream,  the  causes  operating  to  set  the  current  in  motion, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  Western  Europe,  particu¬ 
larising  those  of  Captain  Maury  and  Captain  Bent.  In  showing 
his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  these  views,  Dr  Carpenter  gave 
an  account  of  various  soundings  made  in  and  outside  me  Uull  o 
Mexico,  the  results  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  i 
warm  stream  issuing  through  the  narrow  space  between  rlori 
and  the  Bahamas,  is  counteracted  by  a  cold  current  flowing  ^w 
from  the  northern  seas  which  meets  it.  In  confirm^ion  oi 
opinion,  that  in  consequence  of  this  counteraction,  the  Guli&tre 
exercises  little  or  no  influence  on  the  temperature  of  Wes 
Europe,  Dr  Carpenter  also  detailed  the  results  of  soimdings  ma 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  south-west  coast  of 
south-west  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  &c.,  which  he  illustrated  by  w 
excellent  diagrams.  In  explaining  his  own  theory  of  tne  M 
of  the  motion  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

system  of  what  is  called  oceanic  circulation,  which  is  basw  u^w 
opposition  of  temperature  alone ;  the  motive  power  of  pour 
acting  upon  equatorially  heated  water  and  causing  contract^ 
which  in  its  turn  causes  circulation.  In  conclusion  he  reaa  ®  . 

in  which  the  late  Sir  John'  Herschel,  a  short  time  before  nis 
accepted  his  theory  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  Gull  otreuiHf 
and  the  extent  and  area  of  Its  infUiejtcft  os  the  eorrect  one. 
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LI  TER  ARY.  a  cold  and  sterile  passion  ;  it  owes  its  empiro  to  its  sncces^ 

\r  rLTTTr7nrr  ^niioTarpT  a  xrrrvxr  ener?ating  and  lowering  a  man’s  nature.  Liberty  calls 

M.  GUKOT  ON  CHBISTIANITY.  for  a  oharaoter  of  more  strength,  higher  aspirations,  greater 

orihe  Author.  Murrey.  «>  “or"  •ymp«thy  Mid  diwBUroited  moUrM.  It  w  pra- 

ThU  work  contains  the  third  of  the  four  series  of  here  that  Christianity  can  supply  modern  society 

“  Meditations  on  Christianity  *’  with  which  M.  Gnizot  which  it  stands  in  need.  Christianity  teaches 

apparently  desires  to  close  a  long  and  busy  literary  life.  great  and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor^ 

The  first  series  discoursed  on  the  foundation  and  essence  of  dsTote  all  their  lives  to  material  things  ;  shs 

the  Christian  religion,  and  the  second  on  its  present  condi-  f them  to  more  elevated  regions  ;  and,  whilst  shs 


three  of  them  more  especially,  Liberty,  Independent  Mora-  ^  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  f  or  what 

lity,  and* Science.**  The  concluding  volume  is  to  show  that  •*®luu*g0  for  his  soul  ^  *  Fear  not 

**  the  history  of  Christianity  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  vT^  ^^ch  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul  ; 
divinity,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  its  future.**  The  ^  ^  destroy  both  soul  and 

whole  undertaking  is  certainly  worthy  of  one  of  the  ^®*^  selfishn^,  and 

greatest  of  living  ^ench  authors  and. thinkers,  and  he  will  **44^®**  vv  «actly  wswen  to  M.  Guizot’s  definition  as 
be  listened  to  all  the  more  attentively  because  he  enters  *  afarue  passion,  which  owes  its  empire  to  its 

iinnn  if  in  tliA  anirif.  nf  A.  tnAn  who  RtrivAfi  tn  Amnlov  aJI  Kia  sucooss  in  enervating  and  lowering  a  man  s  nature  I  **  And 


upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  strives  to  employ  all  his 
remaining  energies  in  a  crowning  act  of  devotion  to  the 
faith  which  he  holds  with  evident  sincerity ;  yet  it  is  not 


success  in  enervating  and  lowering  a  man’s  nature  t  ’*  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that,  whatever  pure  Christianity 
may  be,  it  is  this  impure  Christianity,  defended  by  M. 


likely  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  1  ^  ™  nearly  everywhere  prevailed  in  modern 

Christianity  for  which  M.  Guizot  apologises  so  earnestly  is,  ^^ry,  and  is  now,  at  least,  as  dominant  as  ever  it  was  ; 


according  to  his  showing,  a  thing  rather  contemptible  than 
admirable,  neither  as  healthy  in  its  principles  nor  as  bene¬ 
ficial  in  its  results  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  and  by  no 
means  fitted  to  save  society  from  the  dangers  by  which,  in 
his  opinion,  it  is  just  now  especially  assailed.  Whether 
M.  Guizot’s  Christianity  is  the  real  Christianity,  it  is  not 


and,  also,  that  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  chamjNon  of 
liberty  as  M.  Guizot  maintains.  The  very  kernel  of  con¬ 
ventional  Christianity  is  selfishness.  The  **  whole  duty  of 
man  ”  resolves  itself  into  this,  to  save  his  soul,  to  boy 
eternal  happiness  by  a  certain  amount  of  service  in  thia 
world.  The  precise  nature  of  the  service  is  comparatively 

_ T _ 1 _ i.  T*  _  .  _  1  ^  *11  •«  a  1  w* 


for  U8  to  Kiy ;  nor,  if  we  atteok  hie  ideal,  do  we  wiA  it  “■“PO'^nt.  It  may  be  fmth,  or  it  may  bo  work..  U  may 
to  be  eupp<:!.ed  that  we  are  attacking  the  reaUty  that  it  ^  mere  hypoento^  pealm-einging  and  prayer-makmg ;  ifc 
nersonates  ^  honest  effort  to  save  other  people  s  souls  ;  it  may 

The  firit  and  longest  of  the  six  meditaUone  in  the  eren  be  noble  Bghting  with  the  moral  and  physical  di^reaee. 
volume  before  us  is  designed  to  show  that  » ChrUtianity  ‘tat  afflict  s^iety,  »  tope  of  making  our  neighbour, 
and  liberty  are  not  only  compatible  with  each  other,  **?P^*''*  the  wretohedn^  that  abound.  But, 

but  neoesirer  to  e«ih  other.”  That  ChristUnity,  in  iU  ^  ‘‘  *“ 

origin  and  early  history,  was  on  the  side  of  Uberty,  that  ''“yj’/ 

»  she  accepted  the  spiS  of  Uberty  and  progress  where  she  •>*■“«  ‘•P‘ 

found  it  alrewiy  eiUting  in  the  soul  of  iLn  and  in  human  ^t- ..  the  morel  of  nearly  all  the  rer- 

societies,  and  4ere  ehl  did  not  find  it  she  awakened  it,”  P«*^«d  to  u. ;  it  i.  the  purport  all  th. 

a.  M.  Gii«,t  vaguely  declares,  aU  must  admit ;  for  was  not  ‘'m®*  “  “  ‘1“  “  “  ®*r- 

Christianity  at  first  only  the  religion  of  sUves  and  poor  ‘““’y  fuccessful  only  m  “eneresting  and  lowering  a  man  . 

MI,  _^W^  it  «  .  JLnon  for  atUakino  their  martere  o‘ 


as  M.  Guizot  vaguely  declares,  all  must  admit ;  for  was  not 
Christianity  at  first  only  the  religion  of  slaves  and  poor 

folk,  who  used  it  as  a  weapon  for  attacking  their  masters  ...  •  r  ru  n  i  i  a 

j  j  u  ^b®  ^^^is  spiiit  of  Ubeity.  It  makes  us  slaves  to  our  owa 

and  oppressors,  and,  by  convincing  those  masters  and  .ires  j  I  n  au  u  a  av  a 

Ak  A  Ak  rei  Aks.  -;,wkA  Ussavr..»  selfish  aspirations  and  to  all  the  phantoms  that  we  choosa 

oppressors  that  they  were  equal  m  the  sight  of  Heaven,  _ a  ^  vr  ‘a  k-  j  ^  a  Ak  0 

.  .  Ak  1  -A  „A  - _ Ta^  Akre  retire!  ^o  crcste.  If  it  binds  us  in  some  measure  to  thoee  of  our 

for  secunng  to  themselves  a  part  at  any  rate  of  the  social  *  .  j  1  a  i-i  1  a  k  11  ‘ai 

•  kA  Ak  A®  j  A  Ak  9  Tj  A  k;^  «rewA  fHonds  whoso  souls  are  most  likely  to  be  saved  along  witU. 

nghta  that  were  due  to  them  t  But,  m  his  very  next  sen-  ^  -a  k  -j  •  a  Ak  '^k  1  1  ®  j  a 

.  ®  n  •  A  j  ‘A  Ak»A  _ _  Ak«  Ati«.v...k  ours,  it  hardens  us  against  those  whose  souls  are  doomed  to 

tence,  M.  Guizot  admits  that,  “smee  the  triumph  of  ,  .  rr -a  ®  a  a  a  a  1  a  Ak  n  •  k 

nk  •  A*  ‘A  ‘A  •  -  destructiou .  If  it  prompts  us  to  gratitude  to  the  Being  who 

Christianity,  oppressive  tyrannies  and  odious  persecutions  ,  rj  f  AkA  i*ia^a» 

bsve  oconrJ;!  in  different  Christian  «>cietie.  in  the  name  “P?"  “  ^*7“"  *®  ““V 

of  the  Christian  faith.”  The  two  statemenU  counteract  T’T®  A  n  “!1 

one  another.  When  we  find  that  Christianity  can  be  the  destroy  both  reul  and  body  m  heU  i  «.» 

Ak  jeA  jfTk-A  ijk..  —re  re-re  rre-rere^  Are  our  four  snd  our  gratitude  alike  incline  us  to  think  little  ot 

watchword  of  tyranny  and  of  liberty  alike,  we  are  forced  to  „  ,  i  ..f ..  u  j  u  a  a  ki  a  th  Ak 

k  1-  -Ak  Ik  A  Ak  :4ire  Are-«.  — k;rek  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  tho 

believe  either  that  the  word  is  a  mere  idle  term  which 

both  tyrants  and  insurgents  can  employ  with  equal  facility, 

or  that  it  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the  mouths  of  those  There  especially  lies  the  contradiction  of  M.  Guizot ’• 
who  use  it,  but  that  the  meaning  varies  with  the  temper  statement  that  ^pular  Christianity  is  the  handmaid  of 
of  the  users.  M.  Guizot  may  be  right  in  saymg  that  wo  liberty.  It  is  quite  true  that  Christianity  has  often  fought 
err  “  when  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Christian  religion  the  for  liberty  j  not  only  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians^ 
fatal  errors,  the  unlawful  passions  and  actions  which  have  but  often  since,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  against 
appeared  under  its  name  in  the  history  of  Christian  Philip  of  Spain,  or  the  Puritans  of  our  own  country.  Buttheso 
societies  but  if  it  be  so,  what  right  have  we  to  place  to  have  always  been  wars  against  pagan  oppressors  or  rival 
the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion  any  of  the  virtues  and  religionists  for  liberty  of  worship  ;  and  any  other  object* 
benefits  which  have  appeared  under  its  name  in  the  history  that  have  been  joined  with  the  mere  question  of  libert/ 
of  other  Christian  societies?  Christianity,  according  to  of  worship  have  been  strictly ;  subordinate  to  it,  or 
M.  Guizot,  is  an  armoury  that  furnishes  bad  weapons  as  only  sought  after  as^  accessories  to  the  main  poink 


well  as  good,  and  we  may  not  trust  any  of  its  weapons  to  bo  gained.  And  when  the  point  has  been  gained, 
until  we  have  assayed  their  worth  by  some  standard  that  all  else  has  been  abandoned,  or  only  retained  as  & 
Christianity  itself  does  not  provide.  M.  Guizot  does  not  means  of  concilmting  allies  or  weakening  the  conquered 
say  as  much;  he  would  have  us  infer  the  opposite ;  but  enemy.  M.  Guizot  cannot  adduce  an  instance  in  which 
there  is  no  other  meaning  to  be  put  on  his  words.  Christianity  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  promote  the  liberty 

Nay  more.  Following  the  lead  of  many  other  estimable  of  any  but  its  own  devotees,  or  in  which,  when  the  liberty 
but  feeble  apologists  of  Christianity,  M.  Guizot  curses  has  been  won,  it  has  admitted  to  participation  in  it  moro 
where  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bless.  Ho  is  saying  that  associates  than  it  could  help.  Liberty  is  the  cry  of 
selfishness  is  the  great  enemy  of  man,  the  bane  of  all  true  ChrUtians  when  they  are  oppressed ;  but  tyranny  is  apt  t® 
liberty.  “  Selfishness,  even  where  it  is  sober  and  gentle,  is  be  their  law  when  they  are  triumphant. 
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them  together  for  himself  if  he  wishes  to  form  a  striiiff 
If  he  undertake  this  trouble,  howeyer,  he  may  obtam  a 
few  hints,  not  without  value,  on  topics  that  hitherto 
have  received  little  elucidation.  ^ 

Premising  that  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  purely 
''metaphorical,**  «.e.,  that  there  is  neither  melody  nor  har 
mony  in  nature,  Mr  Haweis  asserts  that  music  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  creation  of  man.  The  musician  does  not  repr^ucj 
any  combination  of  sounds  he  has  ever  heard  in  the^tural 
world,  as  the  painter  transfers  to  his  canvas  the  forms 
and  tints  he  sees  around  him.  Ho  seizes  the  rouffh 
element  of  sound  and  compels  it  to  work  his  will, 
rationale  of  every  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  except  music 
has  been  explained,  and,  “  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  music 
must  continue  to  be  ranked  last  among  the  Fine  Arts.**  But 
Mr  Haweis  contends  that  music,  worthy  of  the  name  is 
only  about  four  hundred  years  old,  and  considers  that  the 
youth  of  the  art  fully  accounts  for  the  backward  condition 
of  musical  psychology.  Now  wo  arrive  at  our  author’s 
view  of  the  great  art-problem  of  music— What  is  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  music  ?  "  It  has  often  been  said,’* 

Mr  Haweis  remarks,  that  music  is  the  language  of  the 
emotions  ;  but  what  there  is  in  music  to  act  upon  emotion 
or  how  it  both  expresses  and  excites  it,  sometimes  compel¬ 
ling  the  mind  to  clothe  the  awakened  emotion  with  definite 
ideas — at  others  dispensing  with  ideas  altogether— this  has 
never  yet  been  explained.**  Mr  Haweis*s  doctrine  of  "  Ab¬ 
stract  Emotion  **  is  the  basis  of  his  solution.  Emotion,  he 
contends,  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  thoughts  with 
which  it  may  be  associated.  The  whole '  of  human  life 
forms  one  vast  emotional  fabric.  "Emotion  is  often 
weakened  by  association  with  thought,  whereas  thoughts 
are  always  strengthened  by  emotion.  Indeed,  emotion  is 
the  very  breath  and  life-blood  of  thought,  which  without 
it  would  remain  but  a  pale  and  powerless  shadow,  incapable 
of  asserting  itself,  or  of  exercising  any  kind  of  infiuence, 
good  or  bad.**  This  idea  is  again  expressed  in  a  still  more 
pronounced  form.  "  No  doubt,  granting  a  certain  measure 
of  sensibility,  out  of  a  definite  thought  an  emotion  of  some 
sort  will  arise  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  out  of  an  indefinite 
emotion  corresponding  thought  will  often  arise.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  thought  and  emotion — 
thought  is  dead  without  emotion,  whereas  emotion  has  a 
life  of  its  own  entirely  independent  of  thought.**  The 
unphilosophical  character  of  the  language  Mr  Haweis 
employs  need  not  bo  pointed  out,  and  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted  his  meaning  can  bo  gathered  with  tolerable 
clearness  and  accuracy.  It  is  evident  that  ho  has  not  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  distinction  between  thought  and  emotion, 
and  he  often  loses  sight  of  it  altogether.  For  instwce,  he 
maintains  that  "  thought^  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  has 
a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  region  of  abstract  emotion,^  inde- 


Happily,  however,  such  Christianity  as  M.  Guizot  defends 
is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  world.  The  old  traditions  are 
maintained,  but  the  spirit  is  new,  or,  if  not  new,  it  is 
reviving,  A  noble  temper  maybe  found  in  the  early  times 
of  Christianity,  a  famous  episode  in  the  world-long  struggle 
of  mankind  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of  duty,  the 
purest  mode  of  life.  Christianity  was  degraded  by  its  suc¬ 
cesses.  Its  history  is  stained  by  persecution,  bigotry,  and 
rampant  selfishness, — the  natural  outcomes  of  the  false 
doctrines  that  were  fastened  upon  it,  but  utterly  alien  to 
the  truth  that  gave  it  all  its  real  strength  ;  and  that,  we 
may  hope,  is  again  being  quickened  in  it,  as  it  is  in  those 
schemes  of  thought  and  life  with  which  it  professes  to  have 
nothing  in  common,  but  with  which  it  is  coming  to  work 
more  and  more  harmoniously.  M.  Guizot  is  far  better  than 
his  creed  ;  and  so  are  other  Christians  like  him.  We  need 
care  little  for  their  blundering  apologies  for  views  on  which 
their  hold  is  weakening,  in  spite  of  themselves.  M.  Guizot 
is  forced  to  approve  of  the  outcome  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  although  he  looks  upon  it  as  atheistical. 
Such  books  as  his  are  part  of  that  outcome.  It  really 
matters  nothing  whether  we  say  that  Christianity  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  liberty,  or  that  liberty  is  the  regenerator  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  if  only  Christianity  can  be  regenerated  and  liberty 
can  be  gained. 

We  have  spoken  only  about  M.  Ouizot*s  first  meditation. 
It  would  hardly  bo  necessary,  even  if  we  had  space,  to  refer 
at  length  to  those  that  follow  it.  Their  avowed  purpose  is 
to  uphold  Christianity  as  the  guide  of  both  philosophy  and 
science ;  but  their  effect  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is 
yielding  to  the  corrections  that  science  and  philosophy  are 
making  in  it ;  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  even  by 
its  staunchest  opponents. 


MUSIC  AND  MORALS. 

Music  and  Morals,  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweif,  M.A.  Strahan. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  and  lively 
reading  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  not,  as  its  author  seems  to 
suppose,  a  consecutive  and  homogeneous  work.  In  form 
‘  Music  and  Morals  *  is  strictly  and,  we  might  even  say, 
pedantically  systematic ;  in  substance  it  is  singularly  frag¬ 
mentary  and  discursive.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  essays 
and  light  newspaper  sketches  on  subjects  connected  with 
music,  and  on  musical  composers  and  performers ;  but  these 
essays  and  sketches  are  arranged  into  books,  chapters,  and 
numbered  paragraphs,  and  what  with  diagrams  and  marginal 
headings,  the  volume  has  all  the  distinguishing  typographical 
characteristics  of  a  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise.  This 
fictitious  semblance  of  unity  and  scientific  treatment  is 
confusing,  and  may  even  create  a  prejudice  against  the  book 
by  exciting  expectations  it  cannot  satisfy.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  author.  The  mistake  he 
has  made  can  injure  no  one  so  much  as  himself,  and  he 
obviously  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  contents 
of  his  volume  do  not  harmonise  with  its  structure,  or 
accurately  correspond  to  its  title.  But  we  may  mention 
that  a  considerable  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  substance  of  ‘  Music  and  Morals  *  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  “  this  article  **  in  other  parts  of  the  book  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  remainder  has  also  been  previ¬ 
ously  published. 

The  most  ambitious  and  original  division  of  Mr  Haweis’s 
work  is  that  entitled  "  Philosophical.”  Hero  our  author 
grapples  with  a  set  of  exceedingly  difficult  and  interesting 
problems.  He  not  only  outlines  a  theory  of  musical 
psychology,  touches  upon  the  moral  effect  of  music,  and 
deals  with  other  kindred  subjects,  but  ho  also  foreshadows 
the  rise  of  a  now  colour-art,  which,  he  thinks,  may 
possibly  in  the  future  rival  music  as  a  medium  of  emotional 
expression  and  communication.  Unfortunately  Mr  Haweis’s 
style  is  not  remarkable  for  precision  either  of  thought  or  of 
language,  and  ho  is  absolutely  incapable  of  .sustained 
exposition.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  disentangle 
the  ravelled  skein  of  his  ideas,  and  strip  them  of  the 
irrelevant  floss  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Even  when 
a  clue  has  been  found  it  leads  us  but  a  little  way.  The 
threads  are  slender  and  ^ short,  and  the  reader  has  to  tie 


until,  with  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  wooden  crucifix,  '*  nothing 
remains  but  the  emotion  of  a  presence,  felt  but  not  under¬ 
stood,  in  which  he  seems  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being.**  This  is  a  palpable  and  gross  misapprehenaon. 
The  pious  Roman  Catholic  is  not  exercising  his 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consciously  drowning  it  in  a  fi(^ 
of  emotion.  Thought  is  the  very  antithesis 
tion  that  Mr  Haweis  calls  '*  abstract  emotion.  *  And  e 
would  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  for  a  little  further  on  e 
says, "  It  seems  to  us  evident,  that  the  tendency  of  emo  ion 
in  all  its  higher  stages  is  to  get  rid  of  defimte 
and  images.**  But  the  notions  he  entertains  regarding  o 
relations  of  thought  and  emotion  have  fortunately  no 
connection  with  his  theory  of  musical  psychology,  sR  ^^8 
he  evidently  thinks  they  have.  It  is  enough  for  his  pw- 
pose  if  he  can  establish  that  there  exists  a  region  of  emo  o 
that  finds  no  adequate  expression  in  definite  *. 

images,  and  that  this  constitutes  the  special  and  dis  .. 
province  of  music.  That  b  what  ho  afSrms, 
for  granted,  Mr  Haweb  next  attempts  to  explain 
"  sound,  as  manipulated  by  the  art  of  music, 
to  the  expression  of  emotions  that  are  subtle 
embodied  in  language  or  imageiy.  "A  simple 
V>A  AOBArffl  **  invAriAhlv  nnasASsea  one  Or  mOre  of  thO  10 
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ing  properties,  and  complex  emotions  possess  them  all :  feature  in  common.  All  three  are  written  in  a  spirit  of 
(1.)  Elation  or  Depression^;  (2.)  Velocity  ;  (3.)  Intensity  ;  generous  sympathy  towards  the  natives  of  India,  and  with 
(4.)  Variety;  (5.)  Form.  Sound,  as  manipulated  by  the  an  honest  desire  to  make  clear  to  English  readers  the 
art  of  niusic,  he  says,  also  possesses  “all  these  properties  actual  coniition  of  the  country  and  its  people,  in  order 
of  emotion,  ^^nd^  is,  for  this  reason,  admirably’  calculated  to  that  our  rule  of  them  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  improved, 
provide  it  with  its  true  and  universal  language.”  Unfor-  If  Mr  Bowring*s  is  the  most  important  of  the  three, 


that  we  thoroughly  understand  his  meaning.  He  has  of  the  Deccan,  which  form  a  barrier,  or  a  neutral  haunt, 
certainly  not  m^e  it  clear  that) music  “possesses  all  the  between  the  Bajputs  and  the  Gonds.  The  book  is  chiefly 
essential^  properties  of  emotion,*^  but  what  he  says  on  the  a  record  of  hunting  adventure,  and  a  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration.  He  is  not  natural  history  of  one  of  the  least  known  districts  of  India ; 
a  psychologist  himself,  but  he  has  furnished  a  few  sugges-  but  it  also  tells  much  about  its  heterogeneous  inhabitants, 
tions  that  will  bo  useful  to  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  to  the  a  medley  of  lawless  aborigines,  half-breeds,  pure  Hindus 
student  of  the  art  of  music.  and  Moslems,  all  of  whom  were  fierce  enemies  of  England 

What  Mr  Haweis  has  to  say  about  the  colour-art  may  bo  until  the  close  of  the  Maratta  war  in  1818,  and  some  of 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Ignoring  the  existence  of  Mr  whom  did  not  become  British  subjects  until  1854.  “  With 
Whistler  and  his  colour-harmonies,  he  acknowledges  that  as  the  establishment  of  a  strong  government,”  says  Oaptain 
yet  “  no  art  has  been  invented  which  stands  in  exactly  the  Forsyth,  “  the  hill-men  soon  proved  how  greatly  they 
same  relation  to  colour  as  music  does  to  sound.”  But  ho  is  were  maligned  when  described  as  *  savage  and  intractable.' 
firmly  convinced  that  “  a  colour-art  analogous  to  the  sound-  Since  they  first  came  under  our  rule  there  has  not  been  an 
art  of  music  is  possible,  and  is  amongst  the  arts  which  outbreak  among  them  of  the  least  importance  ;  and,  on  the 
have  to  be  traversed  in  the  future.”  Had  we,  ho  continues,  contrary,  they  have  long  since  gained  the  character  of 
“  but  a* system  of  colour-notation  which  would  as  intensely  being  a  remarkably  submissive  and  law-abiding  people.” 
and  .instantaneously  connect  itself  with  every  possible  tint.  Great  credit  is  duo  to  the  pacific  and  vigorous  adminis- 
and  possess  the  power  of  combining  colours  before  the  tration  of  Sir  Bichard  Temple  and  those  who  have  been 
mind’s  eye,  as  a  page  of  music  combines  sounds  through  associated  with  him,  since  1861,  in  the  reformation  of  the 
the  eye  to  the  mind’s  ear-had  we  but  instruments,  or  Central  Provinces. 

some  appropriate  art-mechanism  for  rendering  such  colour-  The  highland  district  described  by  Captain  Forsyth, 
notation  into  real  waves  of  colour  before  the  bodily  eye,  we  including  the  Vindhya,  the  Sat  Pura,  and  the  Meykul 
should  then  have  actually  realised  a  new  art,  the  extent  and  ranges,  comprises  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles,  of 
grandeur  of  whose  development  it  is  simply  impossible  to  which  a  quarter  is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  half  is  too 
estimate.”  Pyrotechny  might,  he  thinks,  be  made  the  wild  for  tillage.  The  population  exceeds  four  millions, 
vehicle  of  expressing  similar  emotions  to  those  that  find  and  three-fourths  of  these  are,  more  or  less,  pure  Hindus, 
embodiment  in  music ;  but  “  the  symbols  and  phraseology  The  aboriginal  races  number  a  million  or  so,  the  Gonds 
of  the  colour-art  have  yet  to  bo  discovered,  its  instruments  being  by  far  the  most  plentiful,  and  the  residue  being  com- 
to  be  invented,  and  its  composers  born.”  posed  of  Kols,  Santals,  Korkus,  and  Bygas.  In  the  gradual 

There  is  nothing  very  profound  in  the  section  of  Mr  intermixture  of  these  tribes,  or  rather  their  gradual 


Haweis’s  volume  that  treats  of  the  relation  of  music  to 
morals.  Music,  considered  apart  from  the  ideas  or  images 
with  which  it  may  be  associated,  is  moral  or  immoral,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  excites  or  expresses  healthy  or  unhealthy  emotions 
that  is  about  all  he  has  to  say  on  this  point.  But  Mr 
Haweis  discourses,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  influence 
that  music  exercises  on  the  character  of  the  composer,  the 
executive  musician,  and  the  listener,  and  many  of  his 
observations  are  acute  and  original. 

The  second  “book”  of  Mr  Haweis’s  work  consists  of  sketches 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  great  modern  composers. 


absorption  into  the  Hindu  community,  Oaptain  Forsyth 
saw  “  a  living  example  of  a  process  which  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  races  which 
compose  the  mass  of  modern  Hinduism.”  The  boasted 
purity  of  race  he  considers  to  be  nearly  everywhere  wanting ; 

The  test  of  purity  of  caste  among  races  of  uncertain  descent 
is  much  more  the  extent  of  their  observance  of  the  Hindu  code 
of  purity  and  ceremonial  than  actual  proof  of  lineage.  The 
Brahmans  form  a  sort  of  Heralds’  College,  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
rolls  of  which  for  a  few  generations  entitles  an  aspirant  to  ally 
himself  with  families  who  have  already  attained  a  higher  status 
than  himself.  Strict  reverence  for  the  Brahmans,  and  adherence 


and  may  be  described  as  an  epitomised  Biographical  History  ceremonial  purity,  are  necessary  to  secure  this  j  and  thus  it  is 
nr  j  nc  •  Ti  •  ^  1  ®  ^1.  j  Ml  that  all  these  semi-Hmdii  chiefs  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 

of  Modern  Music.  It  is  yery  attractively  written,  and  will  ^  of  atten- 

be  highly  valuable  to  professional  and  musical  amateurs  tion  to  Hindh  religious  and  social  rule.  To  this  end  they  have 


who  are  unacquainted  with  the  story  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  art.  In  the  third  “  book  ”  we  have  a  series  of 
interesting  papers  on  violins  and  violin-makers,  on  piano¬ 
fortes,  and  bn  bells ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  “  book  ” 
contains  a  number  of  short,  pithy,  “critical”  articles  on 
“  Music  in  England.”  Our  musical  composers  and  private 
and  public  performers,  including,  under  the  latter  designa¬ 
tion,  negro  melodists,  organ-grinders,  and  street  ballad- 
singers,  are  all  criticised  in  turn,  and  many  of  the  critiques 
are  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  Mr  Haweis’s 
*  Music  and  Morals  *  deserves  to  be  popular,  and  it  is  not 
the  less  likely  to  attain  a  wide  circulation  because  it  is  not 
so  philosophical  as  it  looks. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  India  :  Notes  on  their  Forests  and  Wild 
Tribes,  Natnral  Histoiy,  and  Sports.  By  Captain  J.  Forsyth, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Chapman 


Bengal  Staff  Corps,  ^ith  Map  and  Illustrations.  Chapman  .ruveueir 

and  Hall.  r  r  showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  intermediate  stages 

Eastern  Experiences.  By  L*  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  late  Chief  Com-  between  the  races.”  The  races  being  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
mi.ssioner  of  Mysore  and  Coorg.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  aign  ^re  their  religions.  The  various  hill-tribes  mix 

Wi^tem  l^ia  ^  During  the  Mutinies  Pictures  drawn  forms  of  worship  with  those  of 

from  Life.  By  Major-General  Sir  George  Le  Grand  Jacob,  “F  i  n  i  m  tv.  tVtaf  4^1%^ 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B.;  late  Special  Political  Commissioner,  Southern  Hindu  origin;  and  Captam  Forsyth  considered  that  the 

Mahratta  Country,  dbc.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  aborigines  were,  till  lately,  deteriorated  by  the  mixture. 

Treating  of  separate  parts  of  India,  and  differing  widely  as  well  as  from  other  causes ;  but  now  things  seem  to  be 
in  their  mode  of  treatment,  these  volumes  have  one  welcome  mending. 


tion  to  Hindh  religious  and  social  rule.  To  this  end  they  have 
abandoned  the  gods  of  their  fathers  for  the  deities  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans.  They  have  retained  Brahmans  as  their  councillors  and  to 
conduct  the  worship  of  the  gods.  They  eat  nothing  unsanctioned 
by  the  Brahminicai  law ;  and  some  even  employ  Brahmans  to 
cook  their  food,  sprinkling  the  faggots  employed  for  the  purpose 
with  holy  water.  Thus  they  have  gradually  separated  themselves 
from  the  mass  of  their  aboriginal  subjects,  and  formed  a  separate 
custe  of  their  own,  either  intermarrying  among  families  similarly 
situated,  or  if  possible  seeking  brides,  os  I  have  said,  in  houses 
superior  to  themselves.  Some  of  them  have  thus  succeeded  in 
almost  eradicating  the  aboriginal  taint;  and  by  continued  re¬ 
version  to  the  purer  slocks  have  attained  to  an  equality  of  physical 
type  with  the  higher  races.  Their  social  status  has  come  m  be 
acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Bkjpdt  rather  than  the  aborigine ; 
and  many  have  assumed  the  sacred  thread,  the  wearing  of  which 
denotes  membership  of  one  of  the  twice-born  castes. 

As  with  the  chiefs,  so  with  the  common  people.  “  The 
facility  for  amalgamation  between  the  races  seems  to  be  so 
great  that,  in  a  very  few  generations,  the  points  denoting 
the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  become  obliterated. 
And  yet  the  traveller  will  come  on  stratum  after  stratum, 
showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  intermediate  stages 
between  the  races,”  The  races  being  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
so,  also,  are  their  religions.  The  various  hill-tribes  mix 
up  their  old  deities  and  forms  of  worship  with  those  of 
Hindu  origin;  and  Oaptain  Forsyth  considered  that  the 
aborigines  were,  till  lately,  deteriorated  by  the  mixture. 
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There  can  be  small  room  for  doubt  that  the  permeation  of  these 
aboriginal  tribes  with  Uindh  ideas,  manners,  and  religion  is  steadily 
progressing;  and  it  maybe  hoped  that  this  influence  is  now 
working  rather  for  the  better  than  for  the  worse.  The  flighty, 
debauched,  half-tamed  G6nd  was  a  being  much  deteriorated  from 
his  original  state  of  rude  simplicity ;  but  the  steady  and  sober, 
if  illiterate  and  superstitious,  Hindii  cultirator  of  the  soil  is  a 
type  towards  which  we  should  by  no  means  regret  to  see  the 
aboriginal  races  advancing.  It  is  true  that  in  thus  ioining  the 
great  mass  of  Hind&isra  they  will  exchange  their  rude  forms  of 
religions  belief  for  a  submission  to  the  powerful  priestly  influence 
which  still  prohibits  the  advance  of  the  people  of  India  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  for  a  superstition  which  is  morally  no  better 
than  their  own.  The  missionary  may  lose  his  chance  in  the  mean¬ 
time  of  getting  them  to  accept  some  of  his  fetiches  in  the  place 
of  their  own.  But  probably  they  will  then  be  no  further,  if  so 
far,  from  the  acceptance  of  a  pure  religion  of  morality  than  they 
are  at  present ;  and  when  the  distant  day  dawns  for  the  dusky 
peoples  of  India,  when  the  light  of  education  shall  dissipate  their 
hideous  superstitions,  and  lead  them  to  inquire  after  a  pure  belief, 
they  will  be  there,  elerated  and  improved  by  contact  and  .assimi¬ 
lation  with  a  race  superior  to  themselves. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr  Bowring*8  work  refers  to  the 
races,  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Gonds  of  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  living  far  south  of  the  district  described  .by  Captain 
Forsyth.  More  than  half  of  it  contains  an  orderly  account 
of  Mysore,  while  another  chapter  is  on  Coorg-land.  About 
some  parts  of  this  district  and  its  inhabitants  much  infor¬ 
mation  was  lately  given  by  Mr  Elliot  in  his  *  Experience 
of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of  Mysore.*  Mr  Bowring 
writes,  not  as  a  planter,  but  as  a  chief  commissioner  ;  and 
there  is  an  offlcial  preciseness  in  his  description  of  province 
after  province  that  is  rather  tedious.  But  these  descrip¬ 
tions  are  useful,  and  the  book  gives  us  a. clear  account  of 
the  progress  of  English  civilisation  in  Southern  India.  Mr 
Bowring  does  not  speak  well  of  the  Brahmans,  and  he 
objects  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  natives  resist  the 
advances  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  **  All  the  missions 
nowadays,”  he  says,  **  appear  to  devote  their  efforts  princi¬ 
pally  to  printing  and  circulating  books  and  pamphlets, 
mainly,  of  course,  of  a  religious  character.  All  that  even 
the  Catholic  missions  can  do  at  present  is  to  preserve  what 
their  predecessors  have  won.  The  circumstance  that  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  missions  are  in  the  field,  teaching 
doctrines  in  many  respects  opposed  to  one  another,  has  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  native  mind  ;  and,  until  the  time 
comes  when  a  considerable  number  of  the  higher  classes  in 
India  lead  the  way  in  adopting  Christianity,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  general  movement  in  this  direction 
will  take  place.”  That  is  not  likely,  or,  we  should 
suppose,  very  desirable. 

Writing  chiefly  about  Southern  India,  Mr  Bowring  has 
two  short  chapters  on  ”  The  Punjab  before  Annexation,” 
and  **  The  Sikh  Invasion  of  the  Cis-Satlaj  Country,”  which 
take  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scenes  described 
by  Sir  George  Jacob.  Sir  George  Jacob  was  for  many 
years  Special  Political  Commissioner  in  the  Southern 
Marat ta  country.  His  gossiping  volumes  give  a  poor 
account  of  the  intelligence  of  the  common  people  whom 
he  had  to  govern,  and  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
their  ignorance.  He  reports  many  instances  of  the  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  the  legal  governmental  methods  in  force.  We 
may  quote  the  following  ; 

I  had  in  my  employ  a  painter  named  Jooma,  to  draw  for  me 
figures  and  costumes  of  the  people  of  Kutch, — a  respectable,  in¬ 
offensive  man,  and  a  stranger  to  the  world  beyond  it.  I  tempted 
him,  however,  to  accompany  me  in  December,  1856,  to  Bombay, 
there  to  finish  some  work  he  had  on  hand.  We  landed  on  the 
19th,  and  Jooma  obtained  a  temporary  lodging  in  the  town. 
Three  or  four  days  after  this,  he  brought  me  a  paper,  saying  a 
peon  had  given  it  him  with  directions  to  attend  the  magistrate's 
court,  asking  me  what  the  paper  was,  and  what  he  should  do.  It 
proved  to  be  a  summons  to  appear  and  answer  for  the  infraction 
of  some  municipal  law  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  I  told  him  that 
he  must  of  course  attend,  and  say  that  he  was  at  that  time  some 
five  hundred  miles  away,  and  that  he  had  only  just  arrived  with 
me  in  Bombay,  of  all  which  I  gave  him  a  formal  certificate.  On 
the  day  named,  he  attended  the  court,  where  he  was  hustled  into 
a  box  with  several  others,  guarded  by  peons,  who  would  not  let 
him  speak,  till,  with  great  ffifficulty,  he  managed  to  get  my  certi¬ 
ficate  banded  up  to  the  magistrate.  This  gentleman  informed  him 
that  he  could  pay  no  attention  to  communications  so  received. 
After  some  further,  to  poor  Jooma  equally  unintelligible,  pro¬ 
cesses  each  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  fined  ten  rupees,  and  to  be 
kept  in  cust(^y  till  paid. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  remain  quiet  under  this  per¬ 
version  of  justice,  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  magistrate. 


nesses,  that  all  the  accused,  Jooma  included,  had  pleaded 
and  consequently  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  go  inm  th 
evidence.  An  action,  therefore,  against  him  would  fail-  but  th 
fine  was  given  back,  and  Jooma  returned  to  his  own  land  a  wi«« 
man  than  he  left  it,  with  less  of  punishment  •  in  his  lessons  th* 
many  an  innocent  but  friendless  prisoner  has  had  to  endure  from 
the  misfortune  of  getting  entangled  in  any  of  our  Law  Couru  I 
relate  this  incident  as  an  example  of  the  mischief  perpetually  dona 
by  a  system  of  procedure  unsuited  to  the  native  character  If 
Government  wish  to  mitigate  its  severity  and  injustice  towards  tha 
masses,  they  will  assign  to  all  the  courts  a  competent  person 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  guard  the  ignorant  from  beini? 
entrapped  in  its  meshes— a  sort  of  poor  man's  counsel  in  shor^ 
bnt  liable  to  removal  on  due  cause  assigned  by  the*  presidi^ 
judge  or  magistrate.  ^  ^ 

The  anecdotes  drawn  by  Sir  George  Jacob  from  his  long 
experience  in  India  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  country  governed  in  the  way  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  its  own  people. 


COLONEL  HAY’S  PIKE  COUNTY  BALLADS. 

Little  Breeches  and  other  Pieces^  Humorous,  Descriptive,  and 
Pathetic.  By  Colonel  John  Hay.  Hotten. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  four  ballads  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Pike  County,  compared  with  any  of  the 
forty  other  ”  pieces  ”  in  English  that  it  contains.  Colonel 
John  Hay  writes  vigorous,  manly,  and,  occasionally,  even 
mnsical  English  verses,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  democratic 
feeling  and  relieved  by  touches  of  humour  that  remotely 
recall  Heine,  two  or  three  of  whose  songs  he  has  translated 
very  fairly,  yet  his  best  metrical  efforts  in  English  would 
barely  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  second-rate  minor 
poets  of  the  day.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  vernacular 
poems  in  this  volume  consists  solely  or  mainly  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed.  Mr  Hay  has  quite  as  perfect  a  command 
of  English  as  he  has  of  the  Pike  County  dialect,  and  we 
must  look  beyond  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  of  the  strong  contrast  presented  by  his 
Pike  County  ballads  and  his  English  verses.  In  the 
first  place,  the  subjects  treated  in  the  former  are  essen- 
tially  dissimilar  to  those  treated  in  the  latter,  and  the 
author  is  obviously  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
one  set  than  he  is  with  the  other.  There  is  also  a 
radical  difference  in  the  form  and  style  of  the  two 
classes  of  poems.  The  Pike  County  ballads  depict  a 
condition  of  society  existing  in  a  specific  district,  through 
the  medium  of  a  narrative  pot  into  the  mouth  of  an 
individual  character,  who  exemplifies  in  his  own  person 
the  peculiarities  of  that  society  in  a  highly  pronouno^ 
form.  They  are  dramatic,  direct,  forcible,  and  graphic 
utterances,  full  of  local  colour,  and  instinct  with  local  sen¬ 
timent  ;  whereas  the  English  verses  are  general  and  imper¬ 
sonal,  and,  at  most,  convey  the  vague  impressions  the 
author  has  derived  from  books  and,  apparently,  from  a 
tour  through  Europe.  He  is  at  home  in  Pike  County  and 
knows  its  people  thoroughly.  His"  Wanderleider,”  on  the 
other  hand,  were  composed  in  foreign  lands  where  he  la 
a  stranger,  and  describe  persons  who  are  strangers  to  him. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  Pike  County 
ballads  should  be  remarkably  interesting,  instructive,  and 
powerful  poems,  while  the  English  verses  from  the  same 
pen  are  comparatively  valueless. 

Undoubtedly  the  humorous  poems  of  Colonel  Hay  and 
Mr  Bret  Harte  owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  the 
inherent  and  intense  picturesqueness  of  the  pioneer  life 
that  they  describe,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  of 
these  writers  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  representmg 
that  life  in  original  and  highly  artistic  literary  fomM, 
There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  work  of  the  two.  Where  the  one  is  strong  the  other 
is  strong,  and,  in  like  manner,  where  the  one  is  weak  the 
other  is  weak.  They  are  products  of  the  same  tumultuous, 
dawning  civilisation,  but  the  genius  of  each  is  distinctive 
and  indeuendent.  Mr  Bret  Harte  is  more  versatile,  but  e 
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his.  Their  delineations  of  border  society  in  America,  how¬ 
ever,  powerfully  corroborate  each  other.  In  the  pictures 
from  both  hands  we  see  the  same  mixture  of  desperation 
and  lawlessness,  with  touches  of  delicate,  healthy  sentiment 
—that 

blending  of  the  worst  and  best 
Of  faults  and  virtues  that  have  blest, 

Or  cursed,  or  thrilled  the  human  breast— 

which  might  be  expected  in  a  society  formed  out  of  the 
most  restless  and  daring  members  of  an  old  and  highly- 
developed  civilisation,  placed  in  circumstances  where  their 
passions  had  free  scope.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice 
to  the  skill  with  which  Mr  Hay  embodies  these  conflicting 
elements  in  each  of  the  Pike  County  ballads,  without 
quoting  at  least  one  of  them  at  full  length,  and  that  our 
space*  will  not  permit  us  to  do.  But  we  shall  give  an 
outline,  and  extract  a  few  lines  from  Jim  Bludso ;  or, 
the  Prairie  Belle'*  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  the  series. 
In  this  ballad  a  comrade  describes  the  heroic  death  of  the 
engineer  of  an  old  steam-boat  that  blew  up  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  incidentally  sketches  his  portrait.  After  telling 
us  that  he  was  not  a  saint,  and  had  a  wife  at  both  the 
ports  the  steamer  plied  betwixt,  but  that  he  never  lied  or 
shirked  his  duty,  the  thorough  performance  of  his  work 
being  **  all  the  religion  he  had,”  we  are  informed  that  the 
Prairie  Belle  'attempted  to  keep  up  with  a  new  and 
better  boat  one  night  by  cramming  her  furnaces  with  resin 
and  pine,  and  posting  a  nigger  “  squat  on  her  safety-valve.*' 
The  catastrophe  is  told  in  the  following  spirited  lines: 

The  fire  bust  out  as  sbe  dared  the  bar. 

And  burnt  a  hole  tn  the  nighty 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 
For  that  willer-bank  on  the  right. 

There  was  runnin*  and  cursin’,  but  Jim  yelled  out 
Over  all  the  infernal  roar. 

I’ll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore.” 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin’  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard. 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cusaedness^ 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure’s  you’re  born,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smoke-stacks  fell, — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  BelU. 

The  commentary  is  too  good  to  be  omitted : 

He  weren’t  no  saint — but  at  jedgmeut 
I’d  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 

’Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 
That  wouldn’t  shook  hands  with  him. 

He’d  seen  his  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing— 

And  went  for  it  tbar  and  then  ; 

And  Christ  ain’t  a-going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

The  other  three  Pike  County  ballads  are  each,  in 
their  several  ways,  nearly  as  powerful  and  effective, 
and  **  The  Mystery  of  Gilgal,”  in  particular,  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  literature  for  its  unmitigated  realism  and 
gruesome  tragic  horror. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

(Firet  Article.) 

The  tide  of  literature  specially  prepared  for  Christmas 
seems  to  set  in  earlier  and  more  heavily  every  year.  Much 
of  it,  of  course,  is  only  called  Christmas  literature  because 
it  is  published  about  Christmas  time,  and  because,  being 
particularly  adapted  for  holiday  use,  by  its  showy  bindings 
and  profuse  illustrations,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness  of 
the  writing  that  is  between  the  covers  and  the  pictures, 
it  is  thus  thrown  by  the  publishers  into  the  competition 
by  which  book-buyers  and  present- makers  are  tempted 
to  cater  for  their  children  and  their  friends  at  the 
most  gift-making  time  of  the  year.  The  book-season  has 
now  fairly  begun,  and  the  weeks  before  Christmas  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  lighter  sorts  of 
books,  most  of  which  are  as  good  reading  in  spring-time 
and  summer-time  as  during  the  winter  holidays.  To-day 
we  shall  notice  more  or  less  briefly  a  score  of  these  books. 

First  in  the  list  may  be  placed  Mr  Daffome's  Pictures  by 
Charles  Robert  Leslie  (Virtue),  containing  steel  engravings 
of  nine  of  the  artist's  most  characteristic  pictures,  each  with 
a  compreheMtfiye  description,  and  with  a  , tolerably .  fall 


memoir  as  an  introduction  to  the  series.  Mr  Dafifome 
over-estimates  Leslie,  and  some  of  the  engravers  have  done 
him  great  injustice  by  their  slipshod  treatment  of  their 
subjects.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  however,  makes  an 
attractive  drawing-room  ornament,  and  is  not  merely  oma* 
mental.  It  illustrates  a  phase  in  the  history  of  English 
art,  and  fairly  shows  what  sort  of  an  artist  Leslie  was.  It 
opens  with  his  Sancho  and  the  Duchess,”  which  was  one 
of  his  earliest  studies,  though  this  particular  picture  was 
not  painted  till  1844,  and  ends  with  his  charming  **  Olivia,** 
nearly  his  latest  production.  Of  the  other  pictures  here 
copied,  the  best  engraved  are  “  Sancho  Pansa,**  “  Florisel 
and  Perdita,**  “  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman,**  and 
**  Falstafif  and  his  Friends,**  the  last  named  being  by  far  the 
best  in  the  volume. 

Christmas  Carols,  New  and  Old  (Novello),  of  which  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Bramley  has  edited  the  words,  and  Dr  Stainer 
the  musio,  and  which  contains  flfty»iwo  pictures  as  well  as 
tunes  to  the  fifty-two  carols,  is  a  disappointing  volume. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  poor,  and,  though  much  care 
has  evidently  been  taken  in  oolleeting  the  best  oarols,  and 
some  of  these  will  be  new  to  nearly  every  one  who  nsea 
the  book,  we  should  have  preferred  greater  aoeuraey  in  the 
reproduction  of  both  tunes  and  words.  The  delightful  old 
carol,  beginning 

Joseph  was  an  old  man. 

And  an  old  man  was  be, 

And  he  married  Mary, 

Queen  of  Galilee, 

for  instance,  is  needlessly  mangled,  though  it  is  quite  true 
that,  to  suit  the  prudish  tastes  of  the  day,  one  or  two 
verses  might  properly  have  been  altered.  Mr  Bramley^ 
however,  does  not  mend  matters  by  writing — 

As  they  went  a-walking. 

In  the  garden  so  gay. 

Maid  Mary  spied  cherries 
Hanging  over  yon  tree : 
for 

As  Joseph  and  Mary 
Walked  through  the  garden  gay, 

Where  the  cherries  they  grew 
Upon  every  tree ; 

and  he  sins  more  gravely  than  in  this  verse. 

Hans  Andersen’s  tales  are  always  favourites,  and  every 
child  who  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  the  selection  of  hia 
Fairy  Tales  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  that  Mr  Ward  and 
Miss  Plessner  have  newly  translated,  is  to  be  congratulated. 
The  series  consists  of  eight  stories,  ”  The  Wild  Swans,** 

“  The  Ugly  Duckling,”  and  **  The  Snow  Queen  **  being 
among  the  number.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  several 
colour- printed  illustrations  from  E.  V.  B.*s  drawings,  some 
of  which  are  very  good  indeed.  In  pictures  of  this  sort 
the  colours  are  generally  so  thick  and  coarsely  laid  on  that 
all  artistic  merits  are  hidden,  and  some  of  the  illustrationa 
in  this  volume  are  thus  injured  ;  but  others  are  very 
successful,  especially  the  sketch  of  “  the  Old  Woman  with 
Cuckoo  Shortlegs  and  the  Cat,  who  wouldn't  associate  with 
the  Ugly  Duckling,”  that  of  ‘‘  Children  playing  in  the  Water 
alarmed  by  one  of  the  Mermaids  approaching  the  Shore,** 
and  that  of  ”  the  Old  Witch  combing  Guda’s  hair  with  a 
Golden  Comb  to  make  her  forget  her  Friend.’* 

There  are  several  other  and  less  gorgeous  volumes  with 
coloured  illustrations,  intended  for  small  children.  Chimee 
and  Bhymesfor  Youthful  Times  (Routledge)  is  a  collection 
of  generally  poor  verse  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Oscar  Pletsch,  who  is  always  good.  Many  of  thw, 
however,  appeared  last  year  in  a  volume  entitled  ‘Child- 
Life,’  and  were  then  much  prettier  as  plain  woodcuts  thw 
here  with  their  thick  coatings  of  colour.  The  Favourite 
Picture  Book  for  the  Nursery  (Nelson)  contains  fewer  and 
better-coloured,  if  not  better  designed,  illustrations.  Tho 
pictures  of  the  little  man  who  had  a  little  gun,  and  went  to 
the  brook  to  shoot  a  little  duck,  and  of  the  little  <dd 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shell,  and  whenever  she  wanted  her 
tea  got  plenty  of  water  from  out  of  the  sea,  are  particularly 
good.  The  only  fault  in  this  showy  volume  is  that  some 
of  the  rhymes  facing  the  pictures  are  very  silly.  A.  L.  0.  E.*e 
Picture  Story  Book  (Nelson)  is  not  so  well  illustrated,  and 
the  prose  stories  contained  in  it  are  rather  prosy.  Texte 
are  freely  sprinkled  through  them,  and  the  morals  are 
spread  over  the  tales,  instead  of  bemg  tacked  on  at  the 
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end  for  wise  children  to  skip.  The  same  author's  Sunday 
Ficture  Book  (Nelson)  is  better  in  every  way.  It  contains 
twenty-eight  short  poems,  in  which  the  religion  is  in  place, 
sketching  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  the  only  faulty  pictures 
are  that  of  the  **  Crucifixion,”  with  its  ugly  blotches  of  blood, 
and  that  of  the  Besurrection,”  suggestive  of  a  pantomime 
tableau. 

The  book  of  the  year  for  many  children  is  a  wonderful 
collection  of  Household  Tales  and  Fairy  Stories  (Boutledge), 
in  which  forty-nine  famous  nursery  favourites  are  supplied 
with  three  hundred  and  eighty  pictures.  Most  of  the 
pictures,  of  course,  are  old,  like  the  stories ;  but  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  that,  seeing  that  Mr  Harrison  Weir,  Mr 
H.  E.  Browne,  and  Mr  Gilbert  are  among  the  artists.  The 
stories  have  been  well  chosen,  and  the  series  includes 
Cinderella,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Tom  Thumb,  Little  Bo- 
Peep,  the  Five  Little  Pigs,  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  and 
many  other  tales  as  good. 

Foremost  among  a  heap  of  boys*  books  before  us  is  a 
new  edition  of  Bohinson  Crusoe  (Nelson),  reprinted  from 
the  first  edition,  and  supplied  with  a  tolerably  good  life  of 
Defoe,  and  with  a  hundred  woodcuts,  many  of  which  are 
capital.  For  this  very  pretty  volume  some  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren — and  we  are  all  children,  if  it  is  childish  to  enjoy 
Defoe's  masterpiece — will  be  thankful.  As  a  sort  of  com¬ 
panion  to  it  we  have  another  of  Mr  W.  H.  G.  Kingston’s 
tales  for  boys,  which  is  also  profusely  and  tastefully  illus¬ 
trated.  Entitled  On  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon  (Nelson),  it 
recounts  the  adventures  of  some  boys  who,  ”  after  en¬ 
countering  various  dangers  in  their  journey  over  the 
Cordilleras,  followed  almost  the  same  track  as  did  the 
gallant  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the  banks  of  the  Napo,  and 
thence  descended  the  mighty  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic.” 
Mr  Kingston  wisely  prefers  to  give  plenty  of  adventure, 
instead  of  working  out  an  elaborate  plot  in  his  stories ;  and 
he  has  a  happy  knack  of  mixing  up  a  good  deal  of  natural 
history  with  his  narrative,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  is 
pleasant  as  well  as  wholesome.  All  this  makes  his  books 
very  interesting.  His  Ben  Burton  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
is  a  tale  of  the  sea,  shorter  than  *  On  the  Banks  of  the 
Amazon,’  and  more  of  a  regular  story.  Mr  J.  T.  Trow¬ 
bridge’s  Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes  (Boutledge)  is  a 
smartly- written  and  enjoyable  account  of  the  adventures  of 
an  Erie  canal-boy,  who,  by  honesty  and  enterprise,  worked 
his  way  up  in  the  world.  We  can  do  no  more  than  name  the 
Hon.  Charles  Murray’s  Prairie  Bird  (Boutledge),  a  North 
American  Indian  tale,  and  Mr  Tom  Burgess’s  Harry  Hope^s 
Holidays ;  What  he  Saw,  what  he  Did,  and  what  he 
Learnt  during  a  Yearns  Bamhle  in  Country  Places 
(Boutledge)  ;  the  latter  purporting  to  be  “  stories  that 
have  no  pretence  to  be  aught  but  simple  transcripts  from 
the  tablets  of  the  past  of  some  bright  scenes  and  green 
spots  on  ‘  memory’s  waste,’  penned  in  the  intervals  of 
other  labour,  but  amid  the  dear  scenes  of  our  loved  mid- 
England.” 

Among  tale-writers  for  girls  the  authoress  of  ‘  When  I 
was  a  Little  Girl  ’  takes  high  rank.  Nine  Years  Old 
(Macmillan)  is  a  sequel  to  that  charming  book,  and  though 
it  professes  to  be  only  the  ”  little  potatoes  ”  of  the  writer’s 
child-life,  left  behind  when  she  dug  up  the  larger  ones  and 
presented  them  to  her  readers  last  Christmas,  it  is  a  very 
acceptable  dish.  Whether  the  readers  are  nine  years  old, 
or  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  five  times,  six  times,  or  seven 
times  as  old,  they  must  enjoy  this  pretty  volume.  Who 
will  not  be  glad,  for  instance,  to  hear  more  about  Grand¬ 
mamma  Gower,  “  the  brightest,  merriest,  funniest  old  lady 
you  ever  saw,”  who  **  had  very  bright  blue  eyes,  and  wore 
three  little  grey  curls  on  each  side  of  her  face,  which  shook 
about  like  silvery  wings  whenever  she  laughed  or  turned  her 
head  ;”  whose  voice  was  ”  like  a  bell,  so  bright  and  merry 
and  musical,”  and  who  “  didn’t  make  you  feel  like  saying 
your  prayers  a  bit  ?’*  A  book  like  this  needs  no  other  pic¬ 
tures  than  those  that  the  authoress  draws  with  her  pen  ; 
but  it  has  a  few  very  jolly  woodcuts  by  Mr  Frolich,  who, 
when  he  does  justice  to  himself,  hardly  has  a  rival  among 
artists  of  child -life. 

Mrs  Whitney  writes  for  older  children,  and  for  children 
trained  to  like  religious  sentimentalism,  and  other  things 
that  should  be  shunned  by  all  right-minded  people ;  but  her 


Beal  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  like  her  other  books 
gives  some  insight  into  American  life,  and  is  written  with 
some  literary  ability.  The  Lady  of  Provence,  or  Humbled 
and  Healed  (Nelson),  is  a  tale  of  the  First  Bevolution  ” 
by  A.  L.  0.  E.,  who,  in  writing  it,  has  kept  in  view  the 
story  of  Naaman  the  leper,  as  being  a  striking  type  illus¬ 
trative  of  an  important  Scriptural  doctrine.”  We  have 
closed  this  book  among  girls*  tales,  although  one  of  its 
objects  is  ”  to  lead  masters  and  servants  to  feel  that  the 
connection  between  employers  and  employed,  like  every 
other  social  tie,  may  be  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  that 
faith  which  unites  into  one  body  all  the  ransomed  people 
of  God.”  The  same  authoress’s  Golden  Fleece  (Ne^n) 
hardly  a  tale,  is  meant  to  show  that — 

Our  good  deeds  must  be  judged— and  few  will  bear  the  trial— 

By  our  purity  of  motive  and  strength  of  self-denial. 

Fourteen  short  stories  by  the  same  writer  are  collected 
in  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Hymn  my  Mother  Taught 
me,  and  other  Stories  (Nelson). 

In  Aunt  Jenny* s  American  Pets  (Griffith  and  Farran), 
Miss  Hopley  gives  much  interesting  information,  chatty 

and  yet  precise,  about  the  birds  of  the  United  States _ 

humming-birds,  thrashers,  yellow-birds,  and  ever  so  many 
more.  It  is  unkind  of  her,  however,  to  put  naughty 
thoughts  into  little  boys’  heads  by  describing  the  cruelties 
that,  she  says,  the  young  negroes  are  fond  of  practising  upon 
any  birds  that  come  in  their  way,  and  the  mischief  her 
description  may  do  is  not  mended  by  her,  **  Try  not  to  thinV 
of  it,  dear  children.” 
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*  Alfred  the  Great,  and  other  Stories,*  (Crown  8ro,  la.  6d.)  Groombridee 
tA.  L.  O.  E.— ‘Picture  Story  Book.’  (Royal  4to,  pp.  71, 11  pictures,  &a.) 

Nelson. 

tA.  L.  O.  E — ‘Sunday  Picture  Book;  illustrating  the  Life  of  the  Lord 
Christ  in  a  Series  of  Short  Poems.'  (4to,  pp.  30, 12  pictures,  3a  M.) 
Nelson. 

tA.  L.  U.  £.— ‘  The  Lady  of  Provence;  or,  Humbled  and  Healed;  a  Tale 
of  the  First  French  Revolution.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  400,  3a  0d.) 
Nelson. 

tA.  L.  O.  E.—‘ The  Golden  Fleece.*  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  131, 2a  6d.)  Nelson. 
tA.  L.  O.  £.— ‘The  Hymn  niy  Mother  Taught  Me,  and  other  Stories.* 
(18mo,  pp.  120,  la)  Nelson. 

t Andersen,  Hans  Christian. — ‘Fairy  Tales.*  Illustrated  by  Twelve larve 
Designs  in  Colours  after  Original  Drawings  by  £.  V.  B.  Newly 
Translated  by  11.  L.  D.  Ward  and  Augusta Teisner.  (Royal  4to,  pp. 
vii,  94,  25s.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

*Barker,  Lady. — *  A  Christmas  Cake  in  Four  Quarters.*  With  lUnstratiODS. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  304,  4s.  (id.)  Macmillan. 

*  Becton’s  Clir  stmas  Annual.’  Twelfth  Season.  (Royal  8vo,  i^.  06,  Is.) 

Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler. 

*  Beeton’s  Englishwoman’s  Almanac,  1872.*  (4to,  pp.  64,  Is.)  Ward,Loek, 

and  Tyler. 

Bersier,  Eugene. — ‘The  Oneness  of  the  Race  in  its  Fall  and  its  Future. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Annie  Harwood.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
89.)  Hodderand  Stoughton.  «  .  « 

•Bray,  Mrs. — ‘Hartland  Forest;  a  L^end  of  North  Devon.’  (Post  8vo, 
pp.  223,  4e.  6d.)  Longmans. 

•Buchanan,  Robert.—*  The  Dranxa  of  Kings.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviL  Mb 
128.)  Strahan.  .  „ 

tBurgess,  J.  Tom. — ‘Harry  Hope's  Holidays;  What  he  Saw,  WWt  be 
Did,  and  What  he  Learnt  during  a  Year's  Ramble  in  Country  Places. 


(12mo,  pp.  viil,  301,  38.  6d.)  Routledge.  _  „  ,  ^  » 

*  Children,  the,  and  the  Sage,  and  other  Stories.'  (Crown  8vo,  is.  6u.) 


Groombridge.  , 

‘Children’s  Treasure,  The.*  VoL  II.  (Small 4to,pp.  142, Is. 6d.)  Grapbo- 


typing  Company.  ,  . 

t*  Chimes  and  Rhymes  for  Youthful  Times.*  With  Illustrations,  by  Oscar 
I’letsoh,  Printed  in  Colours.  (Crown  8vo,  5e.)  Routle^. 
t‘  Christmas  Carols,  New  and  Old.*  'J'he  Words  Edited  bv  the  lUv.  Henry 
Ramsden  Bramley,  M.  A. ;  the  Music  Edited  by  John  Stainer  M.  ., 
Mus.  Doc.  With  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dauiei. 


(Royal  8vo.  pp.  vi,  94,  78.  6d.)  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co. 

•Colenso,  Bishop.—*  The  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  ^ishoM  jmd  o^r 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Critically  Expired.  1  art  1.  i  ▼  f 
pp.  xiii,  143,  3s.  6d.)  Longmans.  ,  .  ^  Ae 

tDe  Foe,  Daniel.—*  Robinson  Crusoe.’  With  an  Introductory  Memoir,  *e. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  654,  6e.)  Nelson.  ,  wti  us 

‘  Divine  Kingdom,  The,  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  (8vo,  pp.  xii, 

lOa.  fid.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  ^ ^  _ _ 

*  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day.’  By  **  Q.”  KepHnt^  from  Uit  Athenaum. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  1  il,  140,  4s.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  Sn-Ul  * 

‘Elder,  Dr  William— *  Questions  of  the  Day;  Economic  amlJEWW. 
(8vo,^p.  367.)  Philadelphia:  U.C.  Baird.  Loudon:  Sampson  low 

t*  Favourite  ^Picture  Book  for  the  Nursery.*  (4to,  pp.  32,  16  plates,  3s.) 

Flow?r!^j!V.— ‘Adam’s  'Disobedience, 

Mankind  as  Shown  in  Scripture.’  Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp. 

6s.  6d.)  Williams  and  Norgale.  .  „  Note- 

•* Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  I’assages  from  the  French  Md  IUUm 
Books  of.  ’  In  Two  Volumes .  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  371 .  ^  -^s^ 
t*  Household  Tales  and  Fairy  Stories:  a  C'ollecilou  of  the  rop 

Favourites.’  With  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty  UlustraUona  (trowu 
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(Crown  8vo,  pp.  259.  200,  270,  318.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hau. 

,  Edmund  C.  P.— ‘  The  European  in  India ;  or  Anglo- Indiw’JV^, 


Hull,  Edmund  C.  P.— ‘  The  European  in  India ;  or  Anglo- inaiw  *^. 
Mocum.*  To  which  is  added  *  A  Medical  Guide  fbr  Angto 
By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  (Post  8vo,  PP-  *▼* 

*  Infan  *8*Sehghtrfhe.^^ol.  IL  (SmaU  4to,  pp.  142,  W  )  Orapho- 

JerrolJf*^imch£-d!— ‘The  Beat  of  all  Good  Com]^y.’ 

Day  with  Lord  Lytton.*  (8vo,  pp.  80.  Is.)  HoulsCon  Md^"- 
tKingston,  W.  H.  O.— ‘Ben  Burton ;  or.  Bom  and  Bred  at  Sea.  (rww 
8vo,  pp.  227,  3s.  Cd.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
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*^tti.Ad"iu^^?a^h*T“p^i^wu'dAfrSt  “»7  1>“‘  P«“'^''e  t»»eir  health  in  India,  and  supplying 

pp.  888.7.,)  K.Ugio»  Tn»t'  “ instruction,  for  the  twatmsnt  of  the 
Society.  ^  ^  more  preyalent,  sudden,  and  dangerous  Indian  diseases,  for 

‘*'‘*uJiy“ViS35??  '(Cwwn“T^  “*VS“u5®'‘*8topto,''Mwltair  T  “*®  ™®®'*  °?  “ed>cal  advice,  and 

and  Co.  ^  ’  ot  others  in  case  of  emergency  until  n^edical  advice  can 


in  tbe  Holy  Land.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  x,  450,  10b.  Od.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mariani,  L — *Stndii  Storicl.*  Parts  I.  and II.  (8vo.  pp.  102.)  Naples; 
Tlpojrraphia  S.  Pietro  a  Majella.  ** 

*Marlitt,  E.— ‘  The  Old  Maid’s  Secret.’  Translated  from  the  German  by 
If.  J.  O.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  350, 10s.  fid.)  Strahan. 

‘3fr  I’isistratus  Brown,  BI.P.,  in  the  Highlands.*  (Crown  8to,  pp.  Till. 
192,  88.)  Macmillan. 

•Moffat,  the  Missionary,  and  other  Stories.*  (Crown  8ro,  Is.  6d.)  Groom- 
bridge. 

Hontaomery,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Alfred.—*  Mine  Own  Familiar  Friend.’  In 
Three  V'olumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  319,  2%,  280,  31a  Od.)  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

tMurray,  Hon.  Charles  Au^stus.— •  The  Prairie  Bird.’  With  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  Zwecker.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  vli,  681,  8s.)  Routledge. 

fNine  Years  Old.’  By  tbe  Author  of  ‘When  I  was  a  Little  Girl,’  Ac. 
Illustrated  by  L.  Frdlioh.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  215,  4s.  Od.)  Mac¬ 
millan. 

•Oscar,  a  Tale  of  Norway,  and  other  Stories.’  (Crown  8yo,  Is.  fid.)  Groom- 
bridge. 

•Parr,  Louisa.— ‘  How  it  All  Happened,  and  other  Stories.’  In  Two 


•Parr,  Louisa. — ‘How  it  All  Happened,  and  other  Stories.’ 
Volumes.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  286, 298,  2Ia)  Strahan. 


Piper,  Hugh.— ‘Profitable  and  Ornamental  Poultiy.’  (Crown  8yo.  pp. 

viii,  162.)  Groombridge.  ' 

‘Round  the  World,  and  other  Stories.’  (Crown  8vo.  Is.  fid.)  Groombridge. 
•Saunders,  Katherine.— ‘The  Haunted  Crust,  etc.’  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  324,  .3fi0,  218.)  Strahan. 

•Strange,  Thomas  Xumisden. — ‘The  Speaker’s  Commentary  Reiiewed.’ 
(Crown  8vo.  pp.  vlU.  159.  38.  fid.)  'Trlibner. 


(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vlii,  159,  38.  fid.)  Trlibner. 

‘Sunday  at  Home,  the:  a  Family  Magazine  for  Sabbath  Reading,  1871.’ 

(Imperial  8vo,  pp.  828,  78.)  Religious  Tract  Society. 

•Sweetman,  Walter.— ‘The  Daughters  of  the  King,  and  other  Poems.’ 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xrii.  3.31,  lOs.  fid.)  Longmans. 
tTrowbridge,  J.  T. — ‘Jack  Hazard  and  bis  Fortunes.’  A  Story  of  Adven¬ 
ture.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  ir,  258,  .38.  fid.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Tweedie,  W.  K.— ‘Environs  of  Jerusalem,  Pictorial  and  Descriptive.’ 
(18mo,  pp.  144,  Is.)  Nelson.  ' 

tWhltney,  Mrs  A.  D.  T. — ’Real  Folks.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  209,  38.  fid.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  x  i'  s  .  / 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

[t  Noticed  in  the  preceding  article.] 


Dr  William  Elder's  Questions  of  the  Bay  comes  to  us 
with  a  circular  from  the  American  publisher  declaring  that 
this  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary  character ;  seldom,  if  ever, 
have  the  vital  questions  here  brought  under  review  been 
treated  with  more  originality  and  power;  never  before, 
perhaps,  have  the  various  dogmas  which  ordinarily  pass  for 
Political  Economy,  and  have  caused  mankind  to  be  cursed 
by  much  bad  legislation,  been  more  thoroughly  held  up  to 


arrive. 

The  Divine  Kingdom  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  is 
anonymous ;  but  its  author  says  that  part  of  it  '^has  already 
been  put  forth  by  him  in  other  places;"  and  that  the 
whole,  growing  out  of  long  and  earnest  study,  is  meant  **  to 
open  out  extended  views  of  the  realities  with  which  Ghris- 
tian  Faith  is  conversant,  and  from  such  views  to  furnish 
explanations  of  some  perplexities  which  are  now  troubling 
thoughtful  men,  along  with  hints  and  counsels  that  may 
I  be  helpful  in  removing  certain  practical  difficulties  which 
are  therewith  connected."  We  are  not  competent  to 
review  this  evidently  very  honest,  but,  to  our  minds,  very 
unintelligible  book. 

Nor  can  we  say  much  about  Mr  Flower's  Adam's  Bis- 
obedience^  and  its  Results  in  Relation  to  Mankind  as  Shown 
in  Scripture,  Mr  Flower  does  not  believe  that  man’s  first 
disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  with  loss  of  Eden ; 
or,  that,  as  is  the  usual  opinion  of  pious  people,  the  Creator 
of  the  world  either  made  man  with  the  intention  of  doom¬ 
ing  him  to  eternal  misery,  or  was  driven  to  that  cruel 
expedient  through  the  insurrection  of  His  first  creatures. 
“  The  proof  of  these  things,"  ho  says,  **  if  found  at  all, 
must  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  Sacred  Writings ;  not 
a  trace  of  any  such  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  neither  Ohrist  nor  any  of  the 
Apostles,  except  St  Paul,  ever  alluded  to  the  subject ;  and 
St  Paul's  aUusion  to  Adam,  in  the  way  of  illustration  of 
an  entirely  different  proposition,  may  bo  perfectly  well 
accepted,  and  better  understood,  in  smother  and  different 
sense  from  that  which  has  been  suicribed  to  it."  He  urges, 
also,  that  **  theology  is  a  science,  a  thing  to  be  learned  ; 
and,  like  any  other  science,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result  of 
a  careful  induction  from  well-ascertained  facts  or  prin¬ 
ciples."  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr  Flower  does  much  to 
build  up  this  science ;  but  his  book  will  be  of  some  use  in 


the  light  of  day  and  had  their  fallacious  character  so  fully  breaking  down  the  nuMbicToue  rtructure  of  unreasonable 
exposed.”  We  are  unable  to  endorse  this  panegyric.  many  are  still  satisfied  with. 

Holding  in  contempt  nearly  all  previous  writers  on  econo-  M.  Bersier's  Oneness  of  the  Race  t»  its  Fall  and  its 
mic  subjects.  Dr  Elder  attempts  to  develop  a  new  Political  Future,  which  Miss  Annie  Harwood  has  translated,  argues 
Economy,  “  national  in  its  purview  and  range,  as  opposed  in  favour  of  original  sin,  but  also  in  favour  of  universal 
to  abstract,  general,  or  cosmopolitan  ;"  and  his  nationalism  redemption^which  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
is  chiefly  Pennsylvanian.  He  has  the  old-fashioned  belief  tion. 

in  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  over  all  the  rest  of  The  book  entitled  Bights  and  Shadows  in  a  Cantne 
the  world ;  and  he  thinks  that  Pennsylvania,  "  by  its  Bife,  with  Sketches  of  Travel,  by  Ugly's  Mistress,  is  a 
eminently  representative  character,  is  the  focal  point  of  the  slipshod,  well-meant  attempt  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
great  facts  which  the  nation  offers  for  instructive  study."  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Therefore  he  has  worked  up  into  the  semblance  of  an  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving  Dogs.  The  authoress  believes 


economical  science  what,  in  his  narrow  and  distorted  view, 
seem  to  be  the  methods  most  likely  to  advance  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  **  the  Keystone  State."  He  stumbles  upon  the 
truth  sometimes;  but  his  book  is  only  valuable  as  an 
example  of  the  absurdities  in  which  men  must  be  expected 
to  indulge  when  they  prefer  local  and  class  selfishness  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  society  as  a  whole.  Dr  Elder  seems 


in  the  redemption,  resurrection,  and  eternal  life  of  dog^s, 
because,  when  her  favourite  was  djring,  she  "  knelt  down  to 
pray  and,  rising,  took  up  the  Bible,  which  opened  of  itself, 
and  her  eye  fell  upon  these  words,  *  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled ;  in  my  lather's  house  are  many  mansions.’  " 

Mr  Fisistratus  Brown,  M.P.,  in  the  Highlands  is  an 
expansion  of  some  letters  that  lately  appeared  in  tho 

■n  *1  'wr  mi _ _ _ !aA^ _ ..../I 


to  be  just  the  sort  of  pseudo-political  economist  to  have  a  Daily  News,  They  are  written  in  the  liveliest  and  most 
stand-up  fight  with  Mr  Buskin.  gossiping  style  of  special  correspondents,  who  know  how 

Mr  Hull's  European  in  India  is  correctly  described  on  to  be  equally  at  home  on  battle-fields  and  at  balls  in  honour 
its  title-page  as  “  a  handbook  of  useful  and  practical  infer-  of  “  tho  Home-Coming  of  the  Lady  of  Lome  ’  and  other 
mation  for  those  proceeding  to,  or  residing  in,  the  East  festivities  of  like  national  importance. 

Indies ;  relating  to  outfits,  routes,  times  of  departure.  Some  articles  on  Bra/matists  of  the  Present  Bay  attracted 
Indian  climate  and  seasons,  housekeeping,  servants,  &c.,  a  good  deal  of  ^  attention  when  they  appeared  in  the 
&c. ;  also  an  account  of  Anglo-Indian  social  customs  and  Athenoeum  early  in  the  year,  especially  when  they  enewd 
native  character."  It  abounds  in  information  that  appears  in  a  violent  discussion  with,  or  rather  from,  Mr 
to  be  accurate,  and,  if  accurate,  is  certainly  very  useful  to  Tom  Taylor,  concerning  tho  originality  of  his  plays. 


all  intending  emigrants,  and  this  is  so  given  as  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive  also  to  stay-at-home  readers,  “  who,  though  not  them¬ 
selves  going  out  to  the  East,  are  yet  interested  in  India  through 
having  friends  and  relatives  there,  or  who  consider  the  fact 


The  articles  now  appear  in  a  small  volume,  dedicated  to 
Mr  Swinburne  as  author  of  *  Ohastelard,*  and  are  quite 
worth  reading.  If  they  help  to  dissatisfy  their  readers 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  time  they  will  do 


of  its  being  a  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  containing  good  service.  ,  .  a*  -j  vi  v  a  tf  t  » 

about  six  times  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  a  sufficient  There  is  an  agreeable  inffinduahty  a^ut  Mr  Lynee 
plea  for  such  interest."  About  two-thirds  of  the  volume  Midshipmen's  Trip  to  JervsaUm  and  Cruise  %n  Syna,  and 


«vra  ouvtA  Auvcacov*  1/iv  \/-v****vsw  V*  - - jr -  -A*  WA  t  *  La  xL 

are  written  by  Mr  Hull.  In  the  rest,  Dr  Mair  gives  ‘  A  it  gives  a  racy  account  of  the  adventures  of  eighty-three 
Medical  Guide  for  Anglo-Indians,’  showing  how  Europeans  naval  officers  who  took  a  hohday  m  Palestine  ;  but  Mr 
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Ljne  hardly  writes  grammatically,  and  he  has  nothing  new 
to  tell  about  anything  but  the  doings  of  himself  and  his 
companions.  “  The  ground  our  cavalcade  travelled  over/* 
he  says  truly,  “  has  every  inch  of  it  been  trodden  by  men 
far  abler  than  myself — men  whose  pens  have  done  full 
justice  to  spots  fraught  with  such  deep  interest.** 

Mr  Hugh  Piper’s  Projitahle  and  Ornamental  Poultry 
appears  very  fairly  to  answer  to  its  title,  in  being  **  a  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  the  choice,  breeding,  rearing,  and  manage, 
ment  of  all  descriptions  of  fowls,  turkeys,  guinea-fowls, 
ducks  and  geese,  for  profit  and  exhibition.”  It  contains 
some  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  coloured  illustrations. 

Several  new  children’s  books  have  been  noticed  in  another 
article.  Among  the  rest,  we  have  six  uniform  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs  Groombridge  and  Sons,  containing 
three  stories  apiece,  all  of  which  seem  designed  to  teach 
history,  geography,  and  other  useful  ”  matters  by  help 
of  a  slender  thread  of  fiction. 

The  LeUure  Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  have  each  been  published  in  a  substantial  volume, 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  literature.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  religious  tone  in  both  of  them^  and  the  latter  is 
specially  adapted  for  Sunday  reading  in  the  most  orthodox 
homes ;  but  their  tales  and  sketches  are  well  written,  and 
in  both  of  them  much  prominence  is  given  to  travel  and 
biography. 

The  Children*8  Treasure  and  The  InfanVs  Delight  are 
the  yearly  volumes  of  two  monthly  magazines,  in  which 
there  is  tbo  much  attempt  at  gaudy  illustration,  and  the 
letterpress  of  which  is  often  above  the  level  of  the  readers 
for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Beeton*8  Englishwoman's  Almanac  is  well  supplied  with 
useful  notes  on  each  month’s  gardening  operations  and  on 
the  food  in  season  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  with 
other  special  information  for  ladies,  besides  the  usual 
material  of  almanacs,  some  coloured  pictures,  and  some 
rather  unnecessary  tales  and  sketches.  More  than  half  of 
Beeton'i  Christmas  Annual  consists  of  a  satirical  tale, 
'*Bagh.o.Bahar,”  in  weak  imitation  of  the  *  Arabian  Night’s 
Entertainment.*  Neither  this  nor  its  sequel  of  miscellanies 
can  be  praised,  and  the  illustrations  are  vulgar. 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXI. — *  The  Muse’s  Looking-Glass  * — Ford’s  Plats. 

Ben  Jonson,  sixty  years  old  when  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  was 
issued,  wrote  no  more  comedies ;  but  something  of  his 
spirit  was  inherited  by  Bichard  Broome,  his  amanuensis, 
who  did  much  of  note  in  playwriting  on  his  own  behalf 
before  the  close  of  1641,  when  we  last  hear  of  him,  and 
by  Thomas  Bandolph,  a  dramatist  of  greater  promise, 
whom  Jonson  claimed  as  his  literary  son,  but  who,  loving 
sack  too  much,  it  was  said,  died  before  his  master,  in  1634, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-nine.  He  wrote  five  good  plays, 
if  not  more,  the  most  noteworthy  and  the  most  Jonsonian 
being  T/te  Muse's  Looking-Glass,  dating  probably  from 
1633.  It  is  a  defence  of  the  stage,  in  which  Boscius,  a 
player,  and  other  representative  characters,  with  impersona¬ 
tions  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Satire,  and  the  like,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  confute  the  objections  of  two  Puritans,  Master 
Bird,  a  feather-seller,  and  Mrs  Flowerdew,  a  dealer  in  small 
haberdasheries,  who  come  to  sell  their  wares  to  the  actors. 

Bird.  Master  Boscius,  we  have  brought  the  things  you  spake  for. 

Bosetu*.  Why,  'tis  well. 

Mrs  Flowrdew.  Pray,  sir,  what  serve  they  for? 

Boscius.  We  use  them  in  our  play. 

Bird.  Are  you  a  player  ? 

Roscius.  I  am,  sir:  what  of  that? 

Bird.  And  is  it  lawful?  Good  sister,  let’s  convert  him. 

Will  yon  use  so  loud  a  calling  ? 

Mrs  Flowerdew.  And  so  impious  ? 

Bird.  So  irreligious? 

Mrs  Flowerdew.  So  unwarrantable? 

Bird.  Only  to  gain  by  vice  ? 

Mrs  Flowerdew.  To  live  by  sin  ? 

Boscius.  My  spleen  is  up.  And  live  not  you  by  sin  ? 

Take  away  vanity,  and  vou  both  may  break. 

What  serves  your  lawful  trade  of  selling  pins 
But  to  join  gew'gaws,  and  to  knit  together 
Gorgets,  strips,  neckcloths,  laces,  ribbons,  stuffs, 

And  many  other  such  like  toys  as  these. 

To  make  the  baby  pride  a  pretty  puppet  ? 

And  you,  sweet  featherman,  whose  ware  though  light 
O’erweighs  your  conscience,  what  serves  your  trade 
But  to  plume  folly,  to  give  pride  her  wings, 

To  deck  vain- glory,  spoiling  the  peacock’s  tail 


To  adorn  an  idiot’s  coxcomb  ?  O  dull  ignorance ! 

How  ill  ’tis  understood  what  we  do  mean 
For  good  and  honest  I  They  abuse  our  scene, 

And  say  we  live  by  vice  :  indeed,  ’tis  true, 

As  the  physicians  by  diseases  do. 

Only  to  cure  them.  They  do  live,  we  see, 

Like  cooks,  by  pampering  prodigality. 

Which  are  our  fond  accusers.  On  the  stage 
We  set  an  usurer  to  tell  this  age 
How  ugly  looks  his  soul.  A  prodigal 
Is  taught  by  us  how  far  from  liberal 
His  folly  bears  him.  Boldly  I  dare  say 
There  have  been  more  by  us,  in  some  one  play, 

Laugh’d  into  wit  and  virtue,  than  have  been 
By  twenty  tedious  lectures  drawn  from  sin 
And  foppish  humours. 

Thereupon,  ostensibly  to  convince  the  Puritans,  Bosoitis 
brings  in  a  series  of  masques,  in  which  all  the  chief  vices 
and  follies  of  the  day  are  reflected  for  the  edification  of  on¬ 
lookers.  Fine  ladies  and  gay  gentlemen,  usurers  and 
spendthrifts,  good  and'  bad  of  both  sexes  and  every  grade 
in  turn  strut  across  the  stage,  and  most  of  the  evil  is  boldly 
referred  to  the  bad  example  set  at  court.  As  here : 

The  tongue-disease  of  court  spreads  her  infections 

Through  the  whole  kingdom.  Flattery,  that  was  wont 

To  be  confin’d  within  the  verge,  is  now 

Grown  epidemical,  for  all  our  thoughts 

Are  borne  between  our  lips.  The  heart  is  made 

A  stranger  to  the  tongue,  as  if  if  us’d 

A  language  that  she  never  understood. 

,  What  is  it  to  be  witty  in  these  days. 

But  to  be  bawdy  or  profane  ?  at  least. 

Abusive  ?  Wit  is  grown  a  petulant  wasp, — 

And  stings  she  knows  not  whom,  nor  where,  nor  why ; 

Strews  vinegar  and  gall  on  all  she  meets 
Without  distinction  ;  buys  laughter  with  the  loss 
Of  reputation,  father,  kinsman,  friend ; 

Hunts  ordinaries  only  to  deliver  ^ 

The  idle  tympanies  of  a  windy  brain. 

These  shows  so  gratify  the  Puritans  that  they  resolve 
henceforth  to  frequent  the  playhouses,  which  they  have 
hitherto  in  their  ignorance  condemned. 

Mrs  Flowerdew.  This  ignorance  even  makes  religion  sin, 

Sets  zeal  upon  the  rack,  and  stretches  her 
Beyond  her  length.  Most  blessed  looking-glass. 

That  didst  instruct  my  blinded  eyes  to-day, 

I  might  have  gone  to  hell  the  narrow  way ! 

Bird.  Hereafter  I  will  visit  comedies. 

And  see  them  oft.  They  are  good  exercises, 
ri!  teach  devotion  now  a  milder  temper ; 

Not  that  it  shall  lose  any  of  her  heat 

Or  purity,  but  henceforth  shall  be  such 

As  shall  burn  bright,  although  not  blaze  so  much. 

Most  Puritans,  however,  were  not  so  charitable  in  their 
opinion  about  plays  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  those 
offered  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  First  there  was  much 
that  was  really  blameworthy.  Among  many  offenders 
John  Ford  was,  perhaps,  the  most  grievous;  or,  at  any 
rate,  his  offence  is  greater,  because  his  genius  was  superior 
to  that  of  nearly  all  his  contemporaries.  Seven  of  his 
plays  are  extant :  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  a  tragi-comedy, 
that  appeared  in  1628  ;  Loife's  Sacrifice,  The  Broken  Heart, 
and  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  three  very  skilful  tragedies, 
published  in  1633 ;  Perkin  Warbeck,  another  tragedy, 
which  dates  from  1634  ;  and  two  later  tragi-comedies. 
Fancies  Chaste, and  Noble,  and  The  Ladies'  Trial,  issued  in 
1638  and  1639.  Sufficient  illustration  of  Ford’s  merits 
and  faults  may  be  drawn  from  his  two  best  plays. 

I'he  Broken  Heart  has  for  its  heroine  Calantha,  Princess 
of  Sparta,  who  is  loved  by  Ithocles,  and  persuaded  to 
accept  his  love  by  Penthea,  the  sister  of  Ithocles.  Penthea 
has  lately  been  forced  by  her  brother  to  take  a  husband 
whom  she  hates,  in  preference  to  the  man  who  already  has 
her  heart,  and  to  whom  she  had  been  assigned  by  her 
father’s  will.  Thus  pathetically,  the  pathos  being  of  a 
morbid  sort,  the  brother  and  sister  converse  : 

Ithocles.  Sit  nearer,  sister,  to  me,  nearer  yet ; 

We  had  one  father,  in  one  womb  took  life, 

Were  brought  up  twins  together,  yet  have  liv’d 
At  distance  like  two  strangers.  I  could  wish 
That  the  first  pillow  whereon  I  was  cradled 
Had  proved  to  me  a  grave ! 

Penthea.  You  had  been  happy ! 

Then  had  you  never  known  that  sin  of  life 
Which  blots  all  following  glories  with  a  vengeance, 

For  forfeiting  the  last  will  of  the  dead. 

From  whom  you  had  your  being. 

Ithocles.  Sad  Penthea, 

Thou  cans’t  not  be  too  cruel.  My  rash  spleen 
Hath,  with  a  violent  hand,  plucked  from  thy  bosom 
A  lover-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust — 
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^or  which  mine's  now  a-breaking ! 

Penthea.  Here,  too,  I  breathe, 

A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
Bj  *n  unnatural  brother. 

Jthodes.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  for  that  trespass, 

Tet  cannot  die. 

Penthea.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages. 

The  untroubled  child  of  country  toil  drinks  streams 
With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs, 

And  so  allays  her  thirst  secure ;  while  I 
<juench  my  hot  sighs  with  fleeting  of  my  tears. 

Ithocles.  The  labourer  doth  eat  his  coarsest  bread, 

Earn’d  with  his  sweat,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep ; 

While  every  bit  I  touch  turns  indigestion 
To  gall  as  bitter  as  Penthea’s  curse. 

Put  me  to  any  penance  for  my  tyranny. 

And  I  will  call  thee  merciful. 

Penthea.  Pray  kill  me ! 

Penthea  kills  herself  with  grief  ;  hnt  not  before,  in  kind- 
ness  to  her  cruel  brother,  she  has  persuaded  Calantha  to 
accept  him  as  a  lover.  Calantha  has  not  long  done  this, 
however,  before,  while  she  is  dancing  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  one  of  her  friends,  news  are  brought — first, 
that  her  father  is  dead,  then  that  Penthea  is  no  more,  and 
then  that  Ithocles  has  been  murdered.  She  dances  on, 
and  seems  to  care  little  for  these  troubles.  But  her  heart 
is  broken,  and  she  dies  over  the  corpse  of  her  Ithocles, 
flaying  first. 

Bear  witness  all, 

I  put  my  mother’s  wedding-ring  upon 
His  finger.  ’Twas  my  father’s  last  bequest. 

Thus  I  new  marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am. 

Death  shall  not  separate  us.  O  my  Lords, 

I  but  deceiv’d  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture. 

When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another. 

Of  death,  and  death,  and  death ;  still  I  danced  forward : 

But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant, 

They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart-strings. 

Let  me  die  smiling! 

There  is  undoubted  power  in  the  working-out  of  that 
violent  conception  ;  but  the  power  is  of  an  unhealthy  sort. 
The  result  is  a  feast  of  horrors,  and  nothing  more.  Yet 
more  powerful  and  yet  worse  is  *Ti8  Pity  She*9  a  Whore. 
It  is  a  ghastly  story  of  the  lawless  love  of  a  brother  and 
flister  in  mediaeval  Parma,  Giovanni  and  Annabella,  whom 
a  good  friar,  Bonaventura,  vainly  seeks  to  turn  to  better 
ways,  and  who,  at  length,  expiate  their  crimes  in  a  holo* 
oaust  of  death  and  vengeance.  Lust  and  evil  passion  flash 
from  every  comer  of  the  stage,  and  throw  a  lurid  glare 
over  the  whole  play,  rendering  it  more  seductive  than 
deterrent.  At  the  climax — Annabella*s  husband  having 
discovered  how  he  has  been  wronged,  and  having,  to 
revenge  himself,  invited  Giovanni,  and  his  innocent  father, 
and  all  the  nobility  of  Parma,  to  a  feast  at  which  all  shall 
be  exposed  and  paid  for  in  blood — Giovanni  pays  a  last  visit 
to  his  sister  and,  to  save  her  from  degradation,  stabs  her. 
Three  other  deaths  follow ;  but  they  only  serve  to  cover 
with  blood  the  taint  of  vicious  thought  that  runs  through 
a  play  which,  in  spite  of  its  artistic  merits,  is  so  repulsive 
that  it  would  not  here  have  been  noticed,  were  it  not  a 
most  noteworthy  instance  of  the  degradation  into  which 
flociety  had  fallen,  and  with  it  the  drama,  after  thirty  years  < 
of  Stuart  rule.  That  such  a  play  should  have  been  written 
at  all  is  painfully  significant.  That  it  should  have  been 
publicly  acted  and  highly  approved  by  the  spectators  is  far 
more  painfully  significant. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  loth,  U.  6d. ;  by  poet,  la  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES.  M.D. 

*  Will  intereet  and  inetruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post 
”La^  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  m  his  oondenmation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.  —Spectator. 

”  Ttie  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

.  London:  UKOROE  PHILIP  and  80N,  32  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  WORKS. 


CHtORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHFEOTAHT. 

CH  LOR  ALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CilLORALUM  is  Non-poiswnous. 

CHLOKALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLOKALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 

THE  CHLOBALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  tVinchester-street  buildings. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

8ro  priw^^°6d?*  series.  Edited  by  J.  A.  FROUDS,  M.A. 

COJITXHTS  ; 

Military  Forces  of  Prussia,  ftc.  1868-1870.  By  Baron 
Stoffel.  Part  II. 

The  Angiloani  and  their  XXXIX.  Medical  Formula. 

Wanted— A  Religion  for  the  Hindoos. 

Trial  of  Mary  Stuart,  sometime  Queen  of  Soots.  Edited  by  Shirley. 
Part  II.  ' 

P*pal^.^lamr  Walker,  Esq.— In  Scotland. 

Modern  Seamanshin.  By  Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 

Tbe  Constitution  or  Sweden. 

■  RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir 

HENRY  HOLLAND.  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S..  Ac.,  PhTsldan-ln- 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  1  toL,  post  Sra  [Nearly  rcMMly. 

'  HUNGARIAN  CELEBRITIES.  By  Captain  W.  J. 

WYATT,  Author  of '  Rerolutionary  Shadows,*  Ac.  Post  8to,  IOs.  6(L 

The  DISCOVERY  of  a  NEW  WORLD  of  BEING. 

By  GEORGE  THOMSON.  Post  8to,  price  Os. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs 

JAMESON.  6  yols.,  square  crown  8to,  price  £5  15e.  OdL  as  fbUowi  x 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  rols.,  price  Sis.  Gd. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  Third  Edition* 
with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  voL,  price  Sis. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  Third  Edition,  with  27 
Etchings  and  166  Woodcuts.  1  toL,  price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  with  that  of  His  Types  and 
l*recur8ors.  Completed  by  Lady  EASTLAKE.  With  It  Etchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vola,  price  42s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  or  MBDLdSVAL 

REVIVAL  in  ENGLAND.  By  C.  L.  EASTLAKE.  F.R.I.B.A. 
Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  engrayed  on  Wood.  Inpcrial  8to, 
Sis.  (XL 

DONNINGTON  CASTLE  (1644) :  a  Royalist  Story, 

In  14  Stares,  with  Notes.  By  Cmonel  (jOLOMB,  S.A.  Crown  8to, 
price  5s. 

HARTLAND  FOREST ;  a  Legend  of  North  Devon : 

a  Christmas  Tale  for  Young  and  Old.  By  Mrs  BRAY,  Author  of 
'  The  White  Hoods,*  Ac.  Post  8to,  with  Frontispiece,  price  4a  (ML 

POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  COX.  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON 
JONES.  Crown  8yo,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  ROYAL  INSTITUTION ;  its  Founder  and  its 

First  Professors.  By  Dr  BENCE  JONES,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Poet  8to,  price  12i.  Od. 

GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS. 

Trsnslated  with  the  Author*s  sanotlma,  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
F.C.8.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodouta  Post 
8to,  price  15a  "^  5 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  Ex¬ 
plained.  By  Dr  H.  8CHELLEN.  TransUted  by  JANE  and 
CAROLINE  LA88ELL.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.  With  Coloured  nates  and  other  lUnstratlons,  In¬ 
cluding  copies  of  Angstrom’s  Mapa  1  voL,  iro.  [In  Decembtt. 

The  TRUE  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

By  THOMAS  S.  L.  VOQAN,  D.D.,  Ac.,  Canon  and  Prebendary  of 
C^hester  and  Rural  Dean.  8yo,  price  I8a  [Next  week. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES.  By  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8yo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  by  Bishopfl  and 

other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED 
Part  I.  Br  the  Right  Key.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 
8yo,  price  3s.  (Ml. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED .  By  the  Right  Key.  J.  W.  ^LENSO, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  NaUl.  Part  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  8yo.  price  24a 

A  PLEA  for  HOME  RULE.  Bv  J.  Ql  Ma(K)ARTHY, 

Author  of  ‘Irish  Land  Questions  inalnJy  Stated  and  Answered.* 
8yo.  a  [In  a  few  days. 

The  DAUGHTERS  of  the  KING,  and  other  Poems. 

A  Sequel  to  ‘Through  the  Night’  and  ‘Ctaward’  By  WALTER 
8WEETMAN,  B.A.  Post  8yo,  price  10s.  Od. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  «nd  DYER. 
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A00IDEHT8  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY, 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

LECTURES  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LanfrbaiD  place,  each  Sondaj  Aiternoon  at  Four 
precisely.  .  ^ 

To-morrow,  Norember  26.— A.  E  L  L  E  T 
FINCH,  Esq.,  on  "The  Indactivo  Philosophy, 
with  a  parallel  between  Lord  Bacon  and  Comte 
as  Philosophers." 

Members’  Annnal  Subscription,  £1. 

Payment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE,  and  (reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


ProYide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  I5BUBIN0I  WITS  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PATHB.NT  OP  £l  TO  £6  58. 

INSUBE9 £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
THB  RATI  OP  £6  PER  WeBK  POR  INJCRT. 

£565,000  hure  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OKE  ont  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAK. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailuray  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <&10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Ush  the  fi>Uowingll5?Ql?e5f*th^^^ 

dressmaking. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  l*A  ^ 

Making  D^s,  with  Tucks  of  Crane  or  ‘ 

Fatfcy  Trimmings,  from .  ^  . 

and  MounUng  8i^*‘iiito  *  * 

Maklna  Widow’s  Rodio^  dittoi  ditto..’.******  g  n 
MoimUig^Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpica  *  ” 

Mounting  d'ittoV’dittoV’  with  '  * 

A  OCK6t 

Mounting  dittoidittoi'wlthi^^^^  1  ! 

Silk  Sleeve  LiniSf . . . J  J 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  i 

I.awii  Body  Lining  . f .  ?  * 

Sleeve  Lining .  ,  ; 

Silk  Facing  7. . i"; .  }  * 

Petorsiiam  Ribbon  for  Banding  . .  0  * 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crarie  and 

Rosette  .  o  I 

Making  Garibaldi . *  6  c 

Making  Low  B^ce .  a  n 

Sundries  . „..!!!!!!!!!."!  1  « 

Tucker,  Bntid,  and  Trimmings  extr^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  261  Regent  street.  London. 
JAYS*. 


Nineteenth  ANNUAL 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-past  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata¬ 
logue,  M. 


IVyflSS  EMILY  FAITHFULL  will 

lYX  COMM  KNCE  a  SERIES  of  LECTURES 
at  her  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE,  on  the  ART  of 
SPEAKING  and  READING  ALOUD,  illustra¬ 
ted  by  selections  from  our  best  authors,  at  three 
o’clo^  Not.  27. — For  terms  of  lectures  and  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  and  classes,  apply  to  Secretary,  50 
Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park,  W. 


TJEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

F>  FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
Its.  to 451. 

HEDDING  Manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  •  4  feet  5 

-  3ft.  I  6in.  feet. 

Best  Alva  under  Mat-  -  -  - 

tresses . lls.  6d.  16s.  Od.  ISs.  Od. 

Good  Coloured  Wool  17f.  Od.  258.  Od.  28s.  6d. 
Best  Brown  Wool  .  21s.  6d.  31s.  6d.  34s.  fid. 

Good  White  do.  .  .  288.  6d.  Od.  47a  Od. 

Best  do . .50a  Od.  I  73s.  Od.  81a  Od. 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  42s.  6d.  '  628.  Od.  69s.  Od. 

Best  do . 55s.  Od.  '  83s.  Od.  948.  Od. 

(^rman  Spring  Hair  I 

Stuffing  ....  658.  Od.  87a  6d.  956.  Od. 
Best  Spring  Elastic 

Sides .  858.  Od.  115s  Od  1258  Od 

Feather  Beds,  from  31s.  to  ISOs.;  bolsters,  6s. 
to  20s.  Gd. ;  ditto  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  138. ;  down 
pillows,  108.  6d.  to  178. 

FURNITURE  for  bed-rooms  and  dining-rooms. 
— Complete  suiU'S  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polish^  and  japanned  deal,  always  on  show. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms. — An  assortment  of 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Wagons, 
Chairs.  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dining¬ 
room  furniture  is  on  view  in  the  large  fnmitnre 
show-rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection, 
from  458.  Gilt  Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large 
and  new  assortment,  from  478.  Od.  Catalogues 
post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5  and  6  Perry’s  place :  and 


The  woman^s  hospital, 

MARYLEBONK,  69  Seymour  place,  Craw¬ 
ford  street,  W.,  at  which  poor  women  suffering 
fh>m  diseases  special  to  tneir  sex  can  obtain 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  from  qualified 
women,  will  shortly  be  opened. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  are  earnestly  requested. 

OKKBRAL  COMMITTEB. 

Countess  Russell 
Caroline,  Countess  Buchan 
The  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

Baroness  de  Reuter 
Lady  Charlotte  Elliot 
Lady  Goldsmid 
Lady  Hannen 

Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley 
Viscountess  Amberley 
JjMdr  Crompton 

The'Rt.  Hon.  the  Recorder  of  London. 
John  Stoart  Mill,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle 
Lady  Hobart 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Lady  Kelly 

Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mrs  Rnssell  Onmey 
Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild 
Mrs  Hensleigh  Wedgewood 
N.  Monteflore,  Em. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S* 

George  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Miss  Louisa  Stevens<m 
Rev.  J.  LI  Davies 
H.  M.  Jackson,  Esq. 

W.  D.  ChrisUc,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Mrs  Abbot 

Mrs  Thomas  Hughes 

Henry  Fawcett,  Ksq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Rowsell 
Mrs  Octavius  Smith 
Newson  Garrett,  Esq. 

Mrs  Robert  Crawshay 
John  Westlake,  Esq. 

HON.  TBBA8UBBB, 

Mre  Westlake,  16  Oxford  square,  Hyde  park. 
HON.  BECRBTABT. 

Mr8  H.  M.  Jacluon,  7  Oxford  square,  Hyde  park. 
BANKIR8. 

Bank  of  England:  Western  Branch, 
Bonington  gardens. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY^  EXTRACT 

JLJ  of  ME/  ~  ■ 


of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economics!, 
and  flne-fiavonred  stock  for  Beef-Tea  (about  2id. 
a  pint).  Soups,  Sauces,  and  made  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  woidd 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time  even  after  jars  being  opened,  lib.  jars 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  che^>est  sixe. 

Now  permanently  used  in  most  hooseholds  in 
town  and  country. 

Caution.— Ask  for  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  being  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  and  PERFECT  by  Baron  Liebig, 
the  inventor,  requiring  kis  SIGNATURE  (» 
every  jar. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

vy  Solution  pore  Oxjven  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  actioa  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4a. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  86  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioD, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 


MORELLA  CHERRY 

—Supplied  to  her  Majesty  the 


VT  BRANDY. 

Suecn. — This  delicious  Liqaenr,  from 
ent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  W: 
Households — is  much  favoured  by  Spot 
is  alM  recommended  by  the  M  edlcalP 
a  valuable  tonic  in  cases  of  weakness, 
any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  (rf  T. 
DistUlery,  Maidstone.  428.  per  doi 
Carriage  paid. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL.  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

Suhacriptions  will  he  most  thankfully  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to 
be  most  generous;  also  Medicines  of  the  most 
ciroensive  kind. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  8.W. 

Rankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Deoility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDIBBUEGH,  IlfDIA  FAIE,  AKD 
DIMEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nonrishing, 

tn  Im>  had  of  the  Drincinal  retailers.  Observe  TiaM 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  20th,  for  the  award  of  FOUR 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Value  £80  each,  for 
One  or  for  Two  Years,  and  of  One  Exhibition, 
Value  £30. 

Of  the  Scholarships,  two  will  be  given  to  Classi¬ 
cal  Candidates,  one  to  Mathematical,  and  one  to 
Candidates  for  the  Military  Class. 

CLASSICAL  and  MILITARY  CANDIDATES 
not  to  exceed  15  years  on  December  1st. 

Farther  particulars  inquire  of  the  Head  Master. 


London,  W. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX," 

At  38.  3d.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  du^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bobdeaux. 


WHITEHE-AOD’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  nse,  and  mwt 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemls^  Wholesale 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  £«C. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSABINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
elTect. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

156b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delidons  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  "  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ’’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


DUNG’S  ARNICAT^  00^ 

and  BUNION  PLAISTEBS  “T 
invented  for  giving  immediate  *•••  ^ 

ler'box.  Maybehadrfm^che^.^j^j^ 

Merve  the  trade  fArYOUNG’S. 

care  genuine.  Besureandaakfor 


Width: 

4  feet 

3ft. 

61  n. 

lls.  6d. 

16s.  Od. 

I7s.  Od. 

25a  Od. 

21s.  6d. 

31a  6d. 

288.  6d. 

4:is.  Od. 

.50a  Od. 

73s.  Od. 

42s.  6d. 

628.  Od. 

55s.  Od. 

83s.  Od. 

658.  Od. 

87a  6d. 

858.  Od. 

115s  Od 

&  Ml 
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Eight  per  cent,  pttblic 

WORKS  LOAN  of  the  REPUBLIC  of 
PARAGUAY.— Under  Act*  of  Legislature  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  6th  December,  1870,  and  I7th 
Mar,  1871.— £1,000,000  Stock,  in  Bonds  of  £1,000, 
jESfio,  and  £100  each,  bearing  Interest  from  16th 
September,  1871.  Redeemable  at  Par  bj  means 
of  an  accumulative  Sinking  Fund  of  S  per  Cent, 
per  Annum  in  about  Twenty-one  YWs,  by 
Quarterly  Drawings  —  Principal  and  Interest 
Payable  Quarterly  in  London.  By  special  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  General  Bond,  this  Loan  is  to  be 
Free  from  all  Paraguayan  Taxes.— Issue  Price, 
£80  per  Cent. 

Messrs  ROBINSON,  FLEMING,  and  CO.  are 
authorised  by  the  Consul  General  in  London  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  Special  Commissioner 
for  this  Lean  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the 
above  amount,  of  £1,000,000  Eignt  per  Cent. 
Sterling  Bonds,  at  80  per  Cent.,  payable  as 
follows:  — 

5  per  cent,  payable  on  application. 

19  „  „  allotment. 

15  „  „  15th  December,  1871,  less 

quarter’s  coupon— 2f. 
—deducting  income- 
tax. 

15  „  „  15th  January,  1872. 

15  „  „  15th  February,  1872. 

15  „  „  15th  March,  1872.  less 

quarter’s  coupon— 
-deducting  Inoome- 
—  tax. 

£S0 

Subscribers  mar  pay  up  in  full  on  any  dajr^when 
an  instalment  falls  due,  under  discount  at  *5  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  Bonds  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  on  the 
15th  March,  15th  June,  15th  September,  and  15th 
December,  at  the  Counting-house  of  Messrs 
Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co. ;  the  first  quarter's 
interest  will  fall  due  15th  December,  1871. 

A  cumulative  Sinking  Fund  of  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  entire  nominal  amountof  the  Loan 
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the  15th  February,  15th  May,  15th  August,  and 
15th  November,  so  as  to  redeem  the  whole  Loan 
at  par  in  about  twenty-one  years. 

The  Bonds  drawn  will  be  payable  on  the  15th 
March,  15th  June,  15th  September,  and  13th 
December  next  succeeding  the  drawing.  The 
first  drawing  will  take  place  15th  May,  1872. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  re¬ 
turned  without  deduction;  and  if  only  part  of 
the  amount  applied  for  be  allotted  the  balance  of 
deposit  will  be  first  applied  towards  the  15  per 
cent,  due  on  allotment,  and  the  remainder,  if  any, 
returned. 

Tlic  Government  reserves  the  right  of  increas- 
in<v  the  Sinking  Fund  whenever  convenient,  or  of 
redeeming,  at  par,  any  additional  number  of 
Bonds. 

By  the'general  Bond,  this  Loan,  which''lsthe 
first  Public  Loan  of  Paraguay,  is  secured  as  a 
first  charge  by  special  hypottiecation  on  the 
Customs  and  general  revenues  of  the  Republic, 
and  on  the  whole  property  of  the  State,  including 
its  public  lands,  which  alone  are  valued  in  the 
official  reports  at  £35,000,000 ;  its  public  buildings, 
and  likewise  the  State  Railway,  now  completed 
and  at  work  for  72  kilometres. 

The  general  Bond  Anther  provides  that  any 
coupons  of  this  issue  shall,  when  due,  always  be 
receivable  as  cash  in  payment  for  any  customs  or 
duties  at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  ReDublic. 


by  this  Loan  are  to  liquidate  the  floating  debt  of 
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way  from  ABun9tion  to  Villa  Rica,  and  aid 
generally  in  the  restoration  of  roads  and  public 
works  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

In  order  to  afford  what  is  considered  ample  time 
for  this,  under  the  present  system  of  free-trade 
and  Constitutional  Government,  the  requisite 
funds  to  meet  the  Interest  Coupons  and  Sinking 
Fund  for  two  years,  up  to  the  I5th  September, 
1873,  will  be  set  aside  and  retained  in  England. 

The  general  Bond  also  provides  for  the  re¬ 
mittance  of  funds  to  meet  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  six  months  before  the  expiry  of  tliis  period, 
and  thenceforth  regularly,  so  as  always  to  place 
the  requisite  funds  six  mouths  in  advance,  in 
London. 

At  the  price  of  issue,  and  taking  into  account 
the  action  of  the  sinking  fund,  this  Loan  yields 
the  subscribers  a  return  of  alxiut  11^  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Default  of  payment  of  any  instalment  renders 
all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  certificates  to  bearer  to  be  exchanged 
against  allotment  letters  and  receipts,  and  Bonds 
to  bearer,  when  ready,  to  be  issued  to  the  holders 
of  paid-up  scrip. 

Applications  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent.,  will  be  received  by 
Messrs  I’rescott,  Grote,  Cave,  and  Co.,  bankers, 
62,  Threadneedle  street,  E.C.,  London. 

The  general  Bond  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  for  this  Loan,  certified 
copies  of  the  Acts  oi  the  Legislature,  and  the 
other  official  documents,  lie  for  inspection  at  the 
offices  of  Messrs  Druce,  Sons,  and  Jackson, 
10  Bllliter  square,  E.C.,  London,  and  will  after- 
wwds  be  deposited  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Forms  of  application  con  be  obtained  at  the 
Counting-house  of  Messrs  Robinson,  Fleming, 
and  Co.,  21  Austin-friars,  E.C.,  London,  and  from 
Messrs  Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  brokers, 

Lombard  street.  E  C.,  London 

,  ROBINSON,  FLEMING,  and  CO. 

London.  21  Austin-friars,  E.C.,  Nov.  22, 1871. 

the  lists  of  APPLICATION  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  ON  OR  BEFORE  TUESDAY 
next,  at  TWELVE  O’CLOCK. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN 
of  the  REPUBLIC  of  PARAGUAY.  1871.- 
(Under  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Republic 
of  6th  December,  1870,  and  17th  May,  1871.) 
£1,000,000  Stock,  In  Bonds  of  £1,000,  £500,  and 
£100  each,  bearing  Interest  from  15th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1871,  redeemable  at  par  by  means  of  an 


guayan  taxes. 

Issue  price,  £80  per  cent. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  Messrs  Robinson,  Fleming,  and  Co.  No.- 
Gentlemen, — Having  paiiT to  your  Bankers  a 
deposit  of  £  .1  request  that  you  will 

allot  me  £  Stock  of  the  Paraguay  Go¬ 

vernment  Eight  per  Cent.  Public  Works  Loan,  iu 
accordance  with  the  prospectus  issued  by  you, 
dated  22nd  November,  1871,  and  I  engage  to  accept 
that  or  any  smaller  amount  which  may  be  allottra 
to  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments 
thereon  in  accordance  with  that  prospectus. 

Name  at  full  length . 

Address . 

Date  . 

Signature . 

MEMORANDUM  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  COMMISSIONER. 

The  State  of  Paraguay,  in  the  extent  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  territory,  the  excellence  of  its  climate, 
and  its  ready  accessibility  by  water  conveyance  to 
foreign  and  local  trade,  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  favoured  States  in  the  region 
of  River  Plate  and  its  affluents.  It  offers,  there¬ 
fore,  a  vast  and  most  promising  field  for  European 
emigration,  to  which  vital  point  the  Government 
is  already  ^ving  its  utmost  atteutiou  and  liberal 
support. 

It  is  conterminous  along  a  wide  extent  of 
frontier  with  the  Empire  of  Brasil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  wnile  by  the  excellent  in¬ 
land  navigation  of  the  two  great  rivers  Paragua 


Asuncion,  and  most  parts  of  its  territory,  are 
within  four  or  five  days’  steam  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  with  almost  daily  com¬ 
munication.  I'he  country  is  well  watered,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fertile;  magnificent  forests 
abound  and  crops  of  great  value,  snch  as  tobacco, 
sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  and  irdigo,  yield  a  most 
abundant  return.  It  is  also  exceedingly  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  staple  commooity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  South  American  tea  (Yerba  mate), 
which  is  largely  consumed  throughout  that  con¬ 
tinent,  and  of  which  Paraguay  supplies  almost 
the  whole,  yielding  a  large  revenue  to  the  State. 

Tbeimmeuse  natural  advantages  have  been  for 
many  years  neutralised,  owing  to  the  poll<7  of 
seclusion  adopted  by  the  former  despotic  rulers, 
Francia  and  his  successors.  But  now  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  is  established,  and  as 
stated  by  the  Ifresident  of  the  Republio,  Don 
Cirilo  Antonio  Rivarola,  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  Senators  and  Deputies,  perfect  freedom  of 
export  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  has 
been  solemnly  proclaimed  as  the  principle  from 
the  State  of  Paraguay,  with  results  which  have 
already  acted  most  advantageously  in  raising  the 
country  from  the  prostration  cau^  by  the  war; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  present 
Government,  the  revenue  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  will  in  a  very  few  years  be  most  prosperous 
and  satisfactory. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  before  the 
war,  was  derived  from : 

Customs . . . £230,887 

Yerba  mate,  or  South  American 
tea,  profit  on  Government 

Monopoly .  107,683 

Stamps .  15,713 

Tithes .  27,524 

Leases  of  public  land  .  16,600 

Product  or  State  buildings .  33,861 

£622,268 

There  is  no  funded  debt,  and  the  whole  debt  of 
the  State,  of  every  description,  amounts  to  only 
£213,335. 

PROPERTIES  HYPOTHECATED  FOR 
THIS  LOAN. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  and  general  re¬ 


charge  on  them. 

1.  The  Public  Lands  and  Forests 

These  are  officially  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Minister  for  the  current  year  to  the 
Chambers,  to  amount  to  20,000  square  leagues,  of 
which  14,000  leagues  are  covered  with  forests  of 
rich  and  varied  timber,  with  innumerable  indus¬ 
trial  products  and  vast  zones  of  magnificent  and 
fertile  mate  (Indian  tea)  lands,  and  6,000  leagues 
with  private  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  maize,  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  and  with  superb  plains  for 
herding  cattle.  These  are  stated  in  this  Rtmort 
to  be  worth,  at  a  low  valuation,  176  000,000  of  hard 
dollars,  or  upwards  of  £35,000,000  (say  thirty-live 
millions  sterling). 

With  a  few  years  of  peace,  and  the  opening  of 
communications,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
value  of  this  land— a  great  deal  of  which  is  of  the 
richest  description,  well  watered,  and  ^ear  navi¬ 
gable  rivers— will  immensi'ly  increase.  Under 
any  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  land  sales  alone  will  soon  supply  a  fund  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  much  larger  debt 
than  that  now  incurred. 

2.  Public  buildings : 

A  large  number  of  the  houses,  arsenals,  and 
warehouses  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  belong 
to  the  Government,  and  are  to  be  sold  to  private 
parties  and  for  industrial  establishments,  being 
no  longer  wanted  for  warlike  purposes. 


These  ‘oonstltute  a  resource  which  will  toon 
become  available. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  states  the 
number  of  these  at  146  In  the  Capital,  and  342  in 
other  places,  worth,  at  a  very  low  ralnation. 

£400,000. 

3.  The  State  Railway 

This  is  finished  and  at  work  for  72  ktlometree 
from  Asunslon  to  I’araguarl :  half  way  to  Villa 
Rica. 

The  Republio  of  Paraguay,  with  its  national 
resources  intact,  with  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  dollars  of  property,  without 
either  home  or  foreign  funded  debt,  and  which, 
under  exceptional  administrations,  was  able, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  treble  the  value 
of  its  imports  and  export^  and  to  increase  six¬ 
fold  its  general  revenue,  offers  an  exceptionable 
security  for  a  State  Loan. 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office.  No.  l  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Braxch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Asinred 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  In  First-olass 
Securities  amount  to  £087,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Bosnl  of  Trade  in  complianee 
with  **  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 
1870,’’  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
applicatfon. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  EsUbUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
maU,  8.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700;000. 

DEBENTURES  at  6,  5^,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

/CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  Issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vis.,  for  one 
year  at  6  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  IH  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  loimer  periods,  on  terras  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Offloe  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  B.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  BrindisL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _____ 

MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXAN¬ 

DRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Every  Saturday  I  Every  Tnes- 
at  2  p.m.  I  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Saturday,  Nov. 

11.2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 

I  thereafter. 

Saturday,  Nov. 

25.2  p.m.  And 
-  every  fourth 
I  Saturday 
'  thereafter. 


Tneeday,  Not. 
21,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tucs- 
I  day  therc- 
I  after. 

Tuesday,  Dee. 
5,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  ^ho 
have  paid  frill  fare  to  or  from  porta  ^tward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-enibarklng 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  bo  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUltcr  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.)  j 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  Information,  appfr  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadeohall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

/^S LEE’S  CRVSTMT"  GLASS 

W  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamp*  fur  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

B I R M  IN G  H  AM— M anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 
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PAIN  KILLER. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOB  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 


It  ii  A  moat  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  onoe  any  i^gularitiea  In  the  dlge^ive  orgaiM,  giving  tone  to  thewhol'* 
system.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist  Depot,  17  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  ■WIQ-^OI2»DB  ST'I^DE]Ea7.  "W". 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Prepared  with  NewriharrHs  Condensed  Milk. 


DUNN  and  HEWETUS  “Lichen  Islandicus  or  Iceland  Moss  Coooa,”  la  44  a  poan4 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,"  la  and  2s.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  "  Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  snperflaous  Butter, 
6d.  a  packet. 


MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

EUBNISH  YOXJB  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ABTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


DEARI’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

0£AR£’S~Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Folks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DJANE’S — Electro- plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets, 
Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac. 

TEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  ISs. 

DEANE'S — Papier  Macb^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
_  Loysell’s  and  other  improvements. 

DEANE’S— <^oppi‘r  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
_  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a 
_  large  and  handsome  assortment. 

DEANE’S-G  as  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  I 


DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 
Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S  —Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
m^e  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 

DEANE’S — Cornices  and  Comioe-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticulture  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 

DEANE’S  — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


CANDLES. 


*  FIELD’S  SELF-FITTING. — These  admirable  Candles  are  yearly 
in  increasing  demand,  and  are  supplied  as  heretofore  in  Spermaceti, 
Paraffine,  Petro-Stearine,  and  also  in  Chamber  Candles  12  in  a  box. 


May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


A  LETTER,  by  JOHN  MORISON, 

of  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston 
roa4  Loudon,  on  the  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
CHARACTER  of  COMPULSORY  VACCINA¬ 
TION.  as  deduced  from  such  writers  as  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  llule.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  said  "  he  never  would  be  a 
party  to  such  an  unconstitutional  measure,  as 
compulsion  would  be  contrary  to  those  liberties 
which  Englishmen  Justly  gloried  in." 

We  are  gradually  syphllising  and  blood-poison- 


IIEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 


Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO- 

RATIVE  LOZENOKS  nrp  hitrhiv  rMvtnt. 


ing  the  country  by  Vaccination  I 

The  present  law  is  the  greatest  blander  ever 
committed  by  Parliament. 

The  Letter  appears  in  the  'Cosmopolitan’  of 
10th  November,  1»71,  price  4d.  To  be  had  of  all 
Newsvendors. 

See  also  *  Cosmopolitan  ’  of  23rd  instant,  con¬ 
taining  a  Dialogue  oc  the  unconstitutional  pliase 
of  the  question. 

We  recommend  all  our  friends  to  write  letters 
continually  or  on  postal  cards,  to  the  lion. 
J^AMES  STANSFELD,  M.P.,  Local  Board, 
*”Jdehall,  London,  brini^ng  before  his  notice  the 
evils  of  Vaccination  in  apolitical  and  social  point 
of  view. 


-L/  RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
luvaluable  remedy  In  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  rt^sulting  ft'om  over- taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  0d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158.;  hj  |)o8t,  4s.  8d.  and  15b.  4d. ;  and  maybe 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agent,  MrE. 
Cleaver,  03  Oxford  street,  London. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 


Prepared  by  T.  MORSON,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  f^fession. 


It  is  right  he  should  be  fully  informed  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament. 


Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


aUININE  WINE 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURINS 
THE  UTE  WAR. 


The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  thi* 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININS 
WINE  arises  i>om  its  careful  preparaUon  by  the 


w  iJM  arises  irom  lu  oareiui  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  <5 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine 
at  308.  per  dozen.  * 


WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OBIQIIfAL  MaKBRS, 


WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP- 
LONDON. 


Agents— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worceeter. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.  —  Gratifting  Resplts.— No 


phase  of  external  ailments  can  present  itself 
which  is  irremediable  by  the  early  and  dili^nt 
use  of  the  above-named  remedies.  The  merest 
blotch  upon  the  skin,  and  the  deepest  ulcerations 
of  the  flesh,  yield  with  the  same  certainty  to  the 
detergent  and  healing  properties  of  this  celebrated 
Ointment.  Bad  legs,  burns,  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  and  scrofhlous  sores,  can  be  cured  with 
facility  by  the  use  of  this  Ointment,  aided  by 

IXIIa  .hi. 


Holloway’s  purifying  Pills.  Under  this  treat- 
the  foulest  ulcers  become  clean,  and  in  a  few 


days  florid  ^anulatiuns  appear,  which  gradually 
grow  and  flfl  up  the  cavity  with  Arm  and  healthy 


row  and  flu  up  the  cavity  with  Arm  and  healthy 
eih.  No  drawback  or  relapse  need  be  feared 


XfOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE— 

Iy  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


XI  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  emineut 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offerM  to  the  public  In  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  prioe.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5b.,  78.  0d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  wliiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  Gd.  each.— Angm  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  Loudon. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectabl* 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


El  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENT8. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  ths 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  cu¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inwrior 


preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labeiisa  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  vm- 
lead  the  public. — 92  Wigraore  street,  Cavendiili 


lead  the  public. — 92  Wigraore  street,  t-avenuun 
square  (late  6  inwards  street,  I'ortman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  «« 


particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  lloiiie, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  anil  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  I»rofes8lon  for  Tliirty 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  ?^aff^la  m 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  ^OMAC  , 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  anj 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  tlie  best  mild  aperiw 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  worm. 
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Ornaments  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room, ^'onsistihg 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands.  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  l*aper-weig:ht8. 
Watch- stands,  &c.,  ifi  A-labnster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar.  &c.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  H9  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Hr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


MESSRS  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S 


Albimarli  Strut, 

November,  1871, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  MR  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTrS 

SrrESZj  PBXT8. 

So14  bf  all  Daalera  tbrsairboiit  tke  WorM. 


MISS  M.  LINDSAY^S  (Mrs  J.  W. 

Bliss)  NEW  SACRED  SONGS,  all  at 
half-price,  post  free. 

No.  1.  LOW  AT  Tlir  FEET.  3s.  Ditto, 
Two  Voices,  48. 

No.  2.  ALONE.  38. 

No.  8.  TIRED,  No.  1  in  D  flat;  No.  2  in 
D :  also  for  Two  Voices,  48.  each. 

No.  4.  TOO  LATE,  TOO  LATE.  48.  Ditto, 
Two  Voices,  4s. 

No.  6.  COME  UNTO  ME.  Sb. 

No.  6.  RESIGNATION.  48. 

No.  7.  REST.  Words  from  “  The  Dove  on 
the  Cross.”  3s. 

■f^AR  AWAY. — Song  by  Mias  M. 

LINDSAY  (Mrs  J.  W.  BlissX  4s.  Ditto, 
for  two  voices,  4b.  ‘‘There  is  great  b-.auty  in 
this  melody.” — Vide  Standard.  ”  The  meloay  is 
so  sweet  and  plaintive.” — Vide  Brighton  Gasette. 
The  same  for  pianoforte,  by  Brinley  Richards,  4s. 
All  free  by  post  at  half-price. 

HAMILTON’S  MODERN 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  PIANOFORTE. 
808th  Edition.  4«.;  free  by  post  for  28  stamps. 

”  It  is  unapproached  by  anything  of  the  kind  timt 


808th  Edition.  4«.;  free  by  post  for  28  stamps. 
”  It  is  unapproached  by  anvthing  of  the  kind  timt 
has  hitherto  been  produced.” — Onental  Circular. 
Appendix  to  ditto.  By  George  W.  West,  58.; 
post  free  for  30  stamps.  Published  only  by 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

BOOKS  FOR  ALL  READERS. 


BOXES  AND  PARCELS  OF  NEW  AND 
CHOICE  BOOKS 

ARB  yORWARDBD  DAILT,  FROM  MuDIB’S  SbLBCT 
Librabt,  to 

FAMILIES  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES, 

IN  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Two  or  three  friends  in  any  neighbourhood  may 
unite  in  One  Subscription,  and  obtain  a  constant 
succession  of  New  Books  as  they  appear,  on 
liberal  terms. 

l^rospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND 
PRIZES. 

SEE  MUDIE’S  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE. 

BBW  BDITIOR,  HOW  BBADT,  POSTAQB  FBBB  OH 
AFFLICATIOH. 

All  the  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  at 
MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be 
obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  from 

Mudib’s  Mahohbstbh  Librabt,  Cbobb  stubbt, 
Mamchbstbb. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Library. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

CiTT  Office:  4  Kino  btreet,  Cheapside. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
me  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 


Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Anreadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  AET. JOURNAL  for  1871, 

Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  Sis.  6d. 

This  Volume  contains  the  First  Section  (1871) 
of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  DECEMBER  (price  28.  6d.)  contains  the 
foliowing 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  ^  Hayfield,  after  H,  Cameron, 

II.  The  Hamoaze,  Devonport,  after  H.  Dawson, 
Sen. 

III.  The  Guardian  Angel,  from  the  Group  by 
J.  S.  Westmacott. 

Literary  Contributions: — The  Golden  Age  of 
Art,  by  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.8.A. :  British 
Artists— Robert  Thorburn  Ross,  R.S.A.,  by  James 
Dafforne,  iilnstrated ;  International  Exhibition — 
Fan  Competition;  Exhibitions  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Flemish  Gallery,  French  Gallery, 
McLean's  Gallery,  and  the  New  British  Institu¬ 
tion ;  Nature  Pictures ;  Schools  of  Art ;  Obituary 
Notices ;  &c.  Ac. 

With  this  No.  is  issued  Part  VIII.  of  the  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

RAMBLES  of  an  ARCHAEOLOGIST  among 
OLD  BOOKS  and  in  OLD  PLACES ;  being 
Papers  on  Art,  in  Relation  to  Archeology, 
Paintii^,  Art- Decoration,  and  Art- Manufac¬ 
ture.  By  F.  W.  FAIRIIOLT,  F.8.A.  Small 
4to,  with  269  Wood  Engravings,  128. 

HOMES,  HAUNTS,  and  WORKS  of 
RUBENS,  VANDYKE.  REMBRANDT, 
and  CUYP,  of  the  DUTCH  GENRE 
PAINTERS,  and  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO 
and  RAFFAELLE.  By  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  FAIRHOLT.F.S. A.  SraalUto, 
with  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Wood- 
cut  Illustrations,  128. 

A  BOOK  of  MEMORIES  of  GREAT  MEN 
and  WOMEN  of  the  AGE ;  from  Personal 
Acquaintance.  By  8.  C.  HALL,  F.8.A. 
Small  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits,  Fac¬ 
similes,  and  Views,  engraved  on  Wood,  £1  Is. 
PICTURES  by  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.  With 
Descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Painter.  By  JAMES  DAFFORNE. 
Large  royal  4to,  illustrated  witli  Steel  En¬ 
gravings,  168. 

The  LIFE^of  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  FLEETWOOD,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Eight  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
3s.  6d. 

The  history  of  CHRISTIAN  MARTYR¬ 
DOM.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  FOXE,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
CROMBIE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  with  Eight 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  38.  6d. 

BURNET’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMA¬ 
TION.  Abridged  by  the  Author  for  the  Use 
of  btudents.  Crown  8ro,  38.  6d. 

(Nearly  ready. 

BURNET’S  HISTORY  of  HIS  OWN  TIME. 
Abridged  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  STACK- 
HOUSE,  for  the  Use  of  Students;  with 
Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Crown  8vo,  3a  6d.  [In  the  Press. 

The  BRITISH  SCHOOL  of  SCULPTURE, 
From  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present,  in¬ 
cluding  all  deceased  ^c^lptors  of  the  School. 
By  VILIAM  R  SCOTT,  Author  of  “  The 
Life  of  Albert  DUrer,”  ko.  Illustrated  by  20 
Steel  Engravings  and  60  Woodcuts.  Luge 
Royal  4ta 

[Preparingfor  immediate  publication. 
PICTURES  by  DANIEL  MACJLISE,  R.A. 
With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Painter,  by  JAMES  DAFFORNE. 
Large  royal  4to,  illustrated  with  bteei  £n- 
granngs.  15#.  [Nearly  Ready. 

INDEX  SCHOLASTICUS ;  SONS  and 
DAUGHTERS.  A  Guide  to  Parents  in  the 
choice  of  Educational  Institutions,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  Ibrofessional  or  other  occupations  of 
their  Children.  By  R.  KEMP  PHILP, 
Author  of  *  Enquire  Within,’  fco.,  8to. 

[Just  ready. 

BYRON’S  SONGS.  Elegantly  printed  In 
square  super-royal  lAno.  With  engraved 
Frontispiece  and  Woodcut  Head  and  Tail¬ 
pieces,  3a  6d.  [Just  ready. 

SHAKSPERE’S  SONGS.  Songs  of  Shak- 
spere,  selected  from  his  Poems  and  Plays. 


Printed  uniformly  with  Byron’s  Songs,  Ss.  6d. 

[  Nearly  ready. 

ART  STUDIES  from  NATURE,  as 
APPLIED  to  DESIGN.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 
I.  The  Adaptability  of  our  Native  Plants  to 
the  Purposes  of  Ornamental  Art.  By 
Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.  II.  Seaweeds  as 
Objects  of  Desig^.  By  8.  J.  Mackie,  Esq., 
F.G.8.,  F.8.A  III.  The  Crystals  of  Snow 
as  Applied  to  the  Purposes  of  Design.  By 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Small  4to, 
extensively  illustrated  witli  Woodcuts. 

[Preparing  for  Press. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  204  aty  road,  and 
26  Ivy  lane,  Paternoster  row. 


i 


The  Books  with  an  •  will  be  ready  next  week. 

MR  SHAW’S  NARRATIVE  of  hia 
JOURNEY  to  HIGH  TARTARY,  YAR¬ 
KAND,  and  KASliOAH.  With  Illustra- 
tiems,  8vo.  Kto. 

‘‘We  may  feel  assured  that  the  work  Mr  Shaw 
is  preparing  on  tlie  subject  of  his  journey  will 
attract  in  the  most  lively  manner  the  British 
public.”— Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

•MR  SMILES  NEW  WORK- CHARAC¬ 
TER.  A  Companion  Volume  to  ‘Self-Help.* 
Small  8to,  68. 

•CARL  ELZE’S  BIOGRAPHY  of  LORD 
BYRON.  With  Critic^  Essay.  With  Por¬ 
trait,  8ro,  168. 

M.  GUIZOT  on  CHRISTIANITY  In  relation 
to  SOCIETY  and  OPINION.  Post  8to.  9s. 

CAPT.  MUSTERS’  ADVENTURES  with 
the  WILD  TRIBES  of  PATAGONIA  With 
Illustrations,  8to,  16s. 

”  Mr  Musters'  journey  may,  Indeed,  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  adventurous  and  success- 
ful  of  those  which  have  been  recently  undertaken 
by  our  enterprising  fellow-countiymen.”— Sir 
Roderick  Murchison. 

The  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON’S  CIVIL  and 
POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  VoL 
IV.  8vo,  20s. 

MR  INGLIS  PALGRAVE  on  the  LOCAL 
TAXATION  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
IRELAND.  8vo,  6b. 

•A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD. 
EdikKiby  SAMUEL  SMILES.  With  Illus¬ 
trations,  post  8vo,  68. 

LIFE  of  the  late  DR  COOKE,  of  BELFAST. 
By  Rev.  Dr  PORTER.  With  Portrait,8vo 
i4b.  » 

“  For  a  period  of  thirty  years  Dr  Cooke’s  life 
was  a  series  of  battles  for  the  truth.  In  every 
battle  his  genius  and  eloquence  made  him  vio- 
iorious.  He  freed  the  Prcsbvterian  Church  from 
Arianism.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  roliitual 
life  and  work  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
and  gave  a  death-blow  to  Repeal.”  — Editor’s 
Prefacs. 

Tbe  6th  THOUSAND  of  HR  EDWARD 
WHYMPER'S  SCRAMBLES  on  the  ALPS. 
With  120  Illustrations,  8vo,  2U. 

The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER’S  LIFE  of 
WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE.  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Portrait,  post  8vo,  68. 

SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON  S  MANNERS  and 
CUSTOMS  of  the  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS. 
New  Edition.  With  Woodcuts,  2 rols.,  post 
8to,  128. 

MR  LANE’S  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of 
the  MODERN  EGYPTIANS.  With  Wood- 
cuts,  2  vols.,  post8vo,  12s. 

Tbe  CHOICE  of  a  DWELLING ;  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  House  Buildiim.  ith  Wood- 
cuts  and  Plans,  post  8vo,  7#.  6a. 

‘‘  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  people  to  ba 
obliged  to  select  a  dwelling.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  afford  to  persons  so  situated  the 
beneflt  of  tbe  experience  of  others  as  to  what  they 
should  seek,  ana  what  to  avoid;  to  what  points 
their  inaulrles  should  be  directed,  and  in  what 
consist  the  exoelleneies  of  a  well-built  bous^ 
and  the  dangera  and  misery  of  an  ill-constructs  d 
one.” 

•REV.  MR  STEPHEN’S  LIFE  and  TIMES 
of  ST  C HR  Y808 TOM.  With  Portrait,  8to, 
15S. 

PROFESSOR  BURROWS’  LECTURES  oa 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Post  8to,  68. 

MR  PHILIP  SMITH’S  SMALLER 
ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  tbe  EAST.  With 
Woodcuts,  16mo,  3a  6d. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS  from  *  THE  TIMES.* 
By  the  late  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS.  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Portrait,  2  vols.,  post  8to,  7s. 

MR  HALLAM’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE, 
during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  Cheaper  Edi¬ 
tion.  3  vols.,  post  8to,  12a 

MR  HALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  Cheaper  Edition. 

3  vols.,  post  8ro,  128. 

MR  HALLAM’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  of 
EUROPE.  Cheaper  Edition.  4  vols.,  post 
8to,  16a 

**♦  The  public  are  cautioned  against  imperfect 
editions  that  have  appeared  of  these  worka  aa 
they  are  merely  reprints  of  the  flrst  editiona, 
which  the  author  himself  declared  to  be  full  of 
errora  and  do  not  contain  the  author’s  additional 
notes  and  latest  corrections. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle -street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  25,  1871 


NEW  STORY  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT 


HTJEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 

A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  LIFE 

BY  OEOBOE  ELIOT. 

,  BOOIC  BHOOICE, 

Will  be  pablUbed  on  1st  December,  price  5s. 


The  LITEBART  LIFE  of  the  REV 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  AU  Saint* 
Kniffhtsbridge,  and  Prebendanr  of  St  Paul’*! 
By  tlie  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  i  toL 
8to,  15«.  ’ 

Among  other  celebrated  person*  of  whom  anec* 
dote*  and  reminiscences  will  be  found  In  this 
volume  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan.  Scott,  Crabbe 
Coleridge,  Moore,  R^ers,  Charles  Lamb,  Svdnev 
Smith,  Talfburd,  Theoliore  Hook,  bicVen*^ 
Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Lady  Byron,  Miss  Mitford’ 
Miss  Austen,  Joanna  BailUe.  Mrs  Siddona* 
Madame  D’Arblay,  Ac.  «  ««uu*, 

“  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  bs  found 
excellent  reading.  —Athenaeum. 

“  This  volume  is  extremely  interesting.*’— Dailv 

News.  •  o  / 

aUEEN  CHABLOTTE  ISLANDS ;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE 

C. E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON,  i 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15*. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING. 

D. D.  1  vol.,  6s.,  bound. 

Contexts  :  Babylon— Egypt—Nineveh— Tyre 
and  Sidon  —  Bashan  —  Jerusalem  —  Rome— The 
Seven  Cities  of  Asia  —  Constantinople  —  Metz, 
Sedan,  and  Strasburg— Vienna— Munich— Madrid 
—Paris— Chic^— The  City  that  Never  Falls— 
The  City  that  Comes  Down  fhim  Heaven— There 
shall  be  no  more  Tears— Elements  of  National 
Prosperity. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Anther 

•JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2vol8. 

“A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  lifs 
—one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  successful 
novelist.” — Daily  News. 

‘‘‘Hannah’  is  a  book  which  every  one  will 
read  with  pleasure.  It  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
its  predecessors.  The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
the  story  interesting,  and  the  morality  as  pure 
as  the  English.” — Echo. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAB  FBIEND; 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT- 
GOMERY.  Svols. 

The  LADY  of  LYNDON.  By.  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claude.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘  An  agreeable  well 'Constructed  story.”— Post. 
‘‘A  pleasant  readable  book.”— Messenger. 

The  SYLVESTRES.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Kitty,’  Ac.  3  voli. 
”  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to 
consideration  by  virtue  of  its  fresh  and  powerful 
style.” — Athenaeum. 

LO V E  and  V ALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

”  One  of  the  best  novels  that  has  been  published' 
for  a  long  time.” — Post.  * 

WILFBID  CUMBERMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  voU. 

[Just  ready. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

.  THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalognei  Oratii  on  appUeation. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O, 


On  the  28th  in*t.  Price  One  Shilling, 

rpHE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

X  FOR  DECEMBER. 

C0NTINT8  : 

1.  “  Good-bye,  Sweetheart  1  ”  By  Rhoda  Brongh- 

ton.  Author  of  ‘  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,’ 
and  ‘  Ked  a*  a  Rose  Is  She.' 

2.  Byron  and  Hhelley. 

3.  A  Midsummer-day’s  Dream. 

4.  Napoleon  the  First. 

6.  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her  ?  By  Mrs  Edwardes, 
Author  of  ‘Archie  Lovell.’ 

Chapter  XLIII.  Lord  Barty  and  hia 
friends. 

„  XLIV.  The  closing  scene. 

6.  Politeness. 

7.  Old  Fashionable  London. 

8.  Among  the  Itooks  of  Seventy-one. 

U.  The  Falls  of  Teycandama. 

10.  The  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  By  Sydney 
Mostyn.  Chapters  I.  to  IV. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  I.  1812—1842. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 

[December  4th. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


OLLENDORFF’S  GERMAN  METHOD. 

THE  author’s  EDITION. 

Just  published,  a  New  School  Edition,  com¬ 
plete  in  1  voL,  12mo,  price  7*.,  cloth, 

f\LLENDORFFS  METHOD  of 

yj  LEARNING  to  READ,  WRITE,  and 
SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  SIX  MONTHS. 
DO^F^F  German,  by  Dr  H.  G.  OLLEN- 

London:  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  and  DULAU 
and  CO. ;  and  to  be  had  of  any  Book^ller. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  372,  price  6e., 

nPHE  RAVEN  CLUB  PAPERS. 
X  'Edited  by 

NATHANIEL  NUTGALL. 

London  :  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  74  and 
75  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


T»REELIGHT,  the  New  Magazine 

.  of  aflinnative  Free- thought. 

TUB  2rtD  No.  FOB  DeCBMDBR  CONTilM !  • 
‘Oken,’  John  A.  Heraud— Progress  In  the 
hureh.  Dr  G.  Sexton— Wisdom  of  the  Lniverae, 
ichard  Bedingfield— Poetry.  Past  and 
he  Middle  Ages,  William  Maccall— .Age  of  Msa, 
[iss  Eytoi/— Materialism,  F.G.8 ,  and  other 
rtioles  by  Dr  Hitchman,  Miss  Heraud,  »c. 
N.B.— The-ffrst  No.  almost  out  of  print. 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


Just  published,  price  Threepence, 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

THE  PROVEABLENESS  or  a  GOD, 

BKTWBBN 

W.  11.  GILLESPIE, 

ArrnoB  ov  'tob  nbcbssart  bxistbnci  oy 

OOP,*  BTC.  BTC. 

AND  THN  RIGHT  RKTBRIND 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  Of  PETERBOROUGH. 

•  « 

”  Decidedly  the  layman  hae  the  beet  of  the 
com*8pondenoe.”— Public  Opinion. 

London :  UOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

Homes  wanting  for  britons  ; 

or,  a  Few  Reforms  in  Land  and  House 
Tenure,  very  desirable  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
undermine  ('onsmunisin.  By  a  LANDOWNER 
and  the  LORD  of  a  MANOR. 

W.  RIDGWAY,  169  PiccadUly,  W.,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THHE  HOlJ§E;  of  PEERS.  A  Letter 

-i-  to  Mrs  Partington,  ’  From  A  PEER. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly, and  all 

Booksellers. 


•A  "'BRiTISH  REPUBLIC. 

»  ^  *  **  •  *  •  ,  , 
Just  published,  extra  cloth,  boards,  la  o<*.5  “ 
'  .  >.  •  ,  wrapper,  Is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


London:  PriiBed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,' 16  Little  Pultehey  street,  in  the  Pariah  of  St  James, 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Roderick  Harding  Lapham,  9  'Wellingtou  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  couniy. 
Satlvday,  November  25, 1S71.  »  &  »  » 


